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THE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. 

Two facts impress us, when we begin to think about 
prayer. On the one hand, there was never so much confu- 
sion of thought as to what prayer means; there were never 
so many doubts and difficulties to prevent people from pray- 
ing; the justification of prayer to the reason was never so 
urgently demanded. On the other hand, the love of prayer, 
in those who continue to pray, seems to be, if possible, more 
profound than ever, and especially in those who are the 
most fearless and even radical seekers of truth. 

This is the more noticeable, because. since prayer belongs 
to the sphere of the sentiments, one might easily pardon the 
pious feeling that would save it from the approach of criti- 
cism. It is like love, one might say, which does not want 
to stop in its course and to reason. Better go on loving 
than ask why you love; and so better simply go on praying 
than stop and ask why you pray. For sentiments are like 
flowers, it is said, and will die beneath the breath of criti- 
cism. It is fine to see that this is not the case; for real love 
is deeper when reason shows its basis in facts, and religious 


feeling runs freer when reason has straightened its course, 
and shown the law of its being. 
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We are not free, however, to choose whether or not we 
will ask questions about prayer. The history of the devel- 
opment of religion presents so many significant changes 
that no one can be excused from sometimes wondering in 
what manner men are going to continue to pray. Certain 
of the highest conceptions which we have learned, as they 
bring a new valuation of the terms of religion, demand that 
our doctrine of prayer shall reconcile itself with them. 

One of these conceptions is the unity of the world. As 
long as the world did not seem to be a unity, and hostile 
tribes had their rival gods, Bel, Baal, or Jehovah, the 
stronger of whom would show himself by giving his vota- 
ries victory, it was permissible to pray for all sorts of con- 
flicting interests,— to pray for sunshine when your neighbor 
prayed for rain; to pray for the ruin of the very men who 
might be praying for your own ruin. Monotheism did not 
at first carry the idea of complete unity. You might still 
beat your enemies by praying harder than they: your prayer 
might change the will of the Almighty, and make him 
repent. 

But we have arrived at a conception of the unity of God 
which seems to cut off such prayer altogether. Whatever 
is not just, is not beneficent, is not well for the whole uni- 
verse as truly as for us, no prayer of ours, we think, will 
ever bring. Whereas, if with one single purpose all things 
are ruled by God in beneficence, why shall we not trust him 
to give us whatever we need; and why should we ask for 
anything which, if it is best, will indeed surely come to us, 
and, if not best, cannot be? 

Another kindred conception which demands that the doc- 
trine of prayer shall be harmonized with it is law. As 
long as things were thought to come by caprice or by 
chance, it seemed permissible to pray for all sorts of un- 
likely and impossible things. You could pray and not work 
and hope to surpass those who worked. The element of 
the supernatural might be looked for anywhere to enter in 
and set natural means at defiance. Had it not been permit- 
ted to prayer to roll back the flow of a river and the tides 
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of the sea, to stop the sun in its course, to bring rain and 
restore the dead? Meanwhile, for thousands of years, men 
were learning the facts that those who prayed did not reap, 
but those who planted; that those who won the victories 
fought more than they prayed; that everywhere an inevi- 
table chain of causes led up to every event, no one of which 
could be left out and the event remain the same. There is 
thus no short cut by which one can avoid the law of a thing. 
The veracity of God would seem impeached, if one could 
get by intervention what has been made to depend upon a 
regular sequence of means. 

This is so true that those who feel obliged to believe in 
historical miracles and in the general efficacy of prayer are 
found to limit its particular and present application within 
a very narrow range of actual possibilities. Few thought- 
ful people probably join any longer in prayer for rain who 
really think that their prayers will make any difference, or 
expect anything of God for the accomplishment of which 
they do not take the regular means. 

Where, then, shall we draw the line between legitimate 
and illegitimate objects of prayer? Shall we not leave out 
of our prayers the petition for material blessings, and simply 
limit our asking to moral and spiritual things? Even this 
latter region is searched by inquiry, as it is seen to be also 
equally traversed by laws. Is it possible, people doubtfully 
ask, to influence an absent friend through our prayers, to 
shield him from temptation or convert him? Thus, through 
all the history of religion, a constant change has gone on 
in the elements which are supposed to bring success: there 
is always less of the supernatural and more of the natural, 
always more work and less prayer. Where shall be the van- 
ishing point in this process of change ? 

The great Christian idea of unselfishness has also, 
strangely enough, brought its limitations upon old methods 
and ideas of prayer. You have no right, it says, to pray 
for anything merely private and personal ; you have no right 
to want anything that shall not be for the good of your 
fellow-men. And the very sublimity of the ideal of such 
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prayer somewhat narrows the range of things to be prayed 
for, and condemns and discourages the prayers of those who 
have not attained unselfishness. 

And then, besides, as the thought of God has slowly but 
vastly altered, the doctrine of prayer has had to adapt itself 
to this enlarged thought. Once there was a being, now 
here, now there, on the top of Olympus, or in the Holy of 
Holies, or sitting in state on an actual throne, surrounded 
by angels in heaven, before whom prayers ascended. If the 
highest minds conceived of God as filling the heavens and 
present everywhere, at most the heaven of the Hebrews, 
and the universe which Augustine knew, were small, com- 
pared with the regions of space with its infinite distances, 
with which modern astronomy has made us familiar. The 
God seemed more accessible who lived in the sky, and 
might any time appear out of the clouds, than the God who 
is present in all the myriads of distant suns as truly as here 
in this world. And the new infinite is infinitely vaster than 
the old infinite. No wonder that men have craved the 
presence of the saints, or the holy mother, or a Christ, some- 
what limited and nearer than God to whom they might 
pray. 

I hardly need to touch upon the difficulties of a further 
scepticism, which not only thinkers, but common people, 
and even children discover, and which few perhaps in our 
day are quite free from? Is there a God? they whisper. 
How can we be assured, since no one ever can see him? 


And if he is, being so infinite, how can we think that he 
hears what we say ? 


I have tried to present as clearly as possible the difficul- 
ties which beset the idea of prayer. Let us see what ad- 
missions they seem to require. In the first place, the idea 
of prayer, considered as a supernatural means of getting 
specific benefits, must be pronounced not only irrational, 
but irreligious. It is inconceivable that a just and benefi- 
cent God, worthy to be called our Father, should make 
blessings or success depend upon the arbitrary fact that a 
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formal petition had been filed. We can conceive indeed 
that, if one of two mothers thought more of her son, loved 
him better, had higher ideals for him, was more devout in 
her spirit, and trained him more carefully, this son would 
prove to be a truer man than the son of the mother who 
cared less for all these higher things; but we cannot con- 
ceive — the two mothers being, in respect of training, high 
ideals, love and devoutness, equal — that God should make 
any distinction in his blessings, because one asked him to 
bless her child and the other simply took his blessing for 
granted. Much less can we conceive of two farmers, each 
of whom faithfully planted and farm, that God 
should make any distinction in the harvest between them, 
because one prayed, and the other, who worked equally 
hard, simply trusted to God’s laws of the harvest. 

We must pronounce as equally irrational and irreligious 
the idea that prayer, as an act of worship or a form of 
words, brings about some difference in God’s feelings 
toward the worshipper, or makes God favorable, as though 
one were safer for praying. Let me not be misunderstood. 
An essential difference has taken place, when a man who 
has been vain or frivolous becomes serious and reverent,— 
a difference in the man himself, a difference in his relations 
to the world about him, and, you may say, to God; but no 
essential difference can be conceived to take place by the 
mere fact that he has repeated a prayer. 

The fact is the greatest misunderstanding about the 
nature of prayer has come from men’s thought that the 
words and the form of the prayer affected God and were 
for God’s sake, as though God would not know unless you 
told him, or as though he were susceptible of being changed 
or influenced by our words. It would hardly seem to need 
to be said, on the contrary, that the words are not for the 
sake of God, but for the sake of man. Jesus expressed this 
clearly enough, when he said, “ Your heavenly Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask him.” 
The analogy of the domestic and all other friendly human 
relations shows the same thing. The wiser, kinder, and 
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fairer the parent, the less he needs that his children should 
tell him their wishes. Their attitude toward him he 
cares for; but for their words, only as they express the sym- 
pathy which, the more sensitive he is, the less he requires to 
have put into words. And the nearer his children come 
into sympathy with him, the fewer things they find it neces- 
sary to petition him to do or even to explain. How, then, 
can any one suppose that God, who presumably knows 
men’s thoughts, feelings, and necessities with an accuracy 
which no language can express, and who, whatever man’s 
wishes, is only going to do what is best for the whole world 
of men, needs our words or is affected by them ? 

But the words and form of prayer are only for the sake 
of men, because without words men cannot think, because 
words make a clearer channel in which their feelings may 
run, and, if true, express feelings, because words give defi- 
niteness to their wishes, aspirations, and intentions, and 
because the form of their worship may help or else hinder 
the worshipful spirit. 

We have thus ruled out as irreligious the idea of prayer 
as a shorter way to get what God has made to depend upon 
work, thought, and natural means, or as a method of sup- 
plementing inferior character or narrower intelligence. We 
have ruled out as irreligious the idea of prayer, as constitut- 
ing a difference in God’s favor between men otherwise 
equally just, true, energetic, and worthy. We have ruled 
out the idea as irreligious, that the words and forms of 
prayer affect and influence God. Let us see now what 
purely rational elements in prayer we have left. 


I begin with the most common and widely recognized 
element in prayer. It is some sort of a want: various 
wants are the stuff out of which all the highest forms 
of prayer eventually come. It is to express the want, and 
to make it more definite, that we use the words, but the 
want makes the prayer. It isa call for help. To a benefi- 
cent God, it would be a prayer, whether expressed or not. 
Neither would it make a particle of difference to whom it 
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was addressed, whether to an idol or a patron saint, or to 
Jesus, or to Buddha, provided only it was a real want. It 
might be a very low or material want or dread. It might be 
unworthy, foolish, or impossible. Of all the prayers which 
you heard, you might make a division between those which 
expressed men’s honest desires and those which expressed no 
real desire whatever; and these last would not be prayers. 
You might look into the homes of a great city; and, seeing 
the misery, poverty, and pain, you would hear a thousand 
mute but most eloquent prayers from people who did not 
knew that they prayed, but only wanted, they hardly knew 
what. 

All actual prayers fall into two classes: one, of desires 
for those things which are unnecessary and hurtful; and 
the other, of rightful and healthy desires. Now, it is the 
law of the world, it is at least a great well-known tendency 
of things,— and a marvellous tendency it is,— that the bad, 
false, morbid desires come to nought: even when they seem 
to be met, they eventually defeat themselves. Whereas the 
real, healthy wants and desires, in exact proportion to their 
definiteness and intensity, always are met. It is not merely 
a word quoted from Scripture, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 
Jesus quoted it out of the more ancient book of nature. 
Like all other rules, it has its limitations; but it is precisely 
the law upon which every kind of success and all our hopes 
of future progress for our race are built. Within certain 
lines, we believe (and no one knows how far they go, or 
what unknown possibilities they admit), whatever man 
wants that can add to his comfort, power, or happiness, he 
shall achieve. The man who wants most,—that is, who 
prays most,—other things being equal, shall have most. 
The nation or generation which desires most —that is, 
which prays hardest — shall work out greatest progress. 

It isin this sense in the nature of things that prayers 
have their answer. For, whatever is good, there is a way 
of getting it, or laws that condition it. If you believe in 
God, it is he who inspires the want, and it is his laws by 
which the wants are met. You throw the force of your 
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want for a thing, therefore, into the ordained way or into 
obeying its laws, and you shall have it. You want a har- 
vest, and you turn your want into the channel of the law 
of the harvest. You want to shield a child from tempta- 
tion, and you obey the laws of the building of character and 
of moral influence. You who turn the force of the most 
intense want most precisely into its constituted way of 
approach shall have more, and I may say shall please God 
better, than you whose want is meagre. You who want, 
and take no pains to set your want to work in the direction 
of its accomplishment, shall wait forever, till your want 
learns to express itself according to the law of the thing 
wanted. In short, an effectual prayer is, in its essence, a 
want or need which goes out into intelligent obedience 
of its eternal conditions. 

We have purposely begun our analysis of prayer low 
down, and we have admitted at first into our conception 
a whole range of desires which seem unworthy. For a true 
doctrine of prayer must be comprehensive. It draws no 
impracticable, arbitrary lines between things holy and sec- 
ular. It is not going to say to men, You shall only pray for 
spiritual blessings, but must not say anything about your 
daily bread. It is not going to forbid little children from 
asking the simplest things which they desire. It is not 
going to stop common men from beginning to pray till they 
have exactly learned what things are possible to get. But 
it takes in all sorts of desires. It recognizes the saving ele- 
ment of good in our desires for the things which are not 
best for us. It says, You either cannot pray at all, or you 
can pray for everything which you really want. In short, 
it begins just as everything most noble in this world begins, 
at the lowest stage, and waits for the development of higher 
and fuller conceptions. 

Now, let us suppose, without any thought yet of speaking 
our needs to God, but purely for our own benefit, for clear- 
ness of apprehension and definiteness of intention and plan, 
that we formed a habit of expressing our desires and wishes 
in words,—that mentally or orally, if you please, we consid- 
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ered for a few moments each morning what we most needed 
and what we purposed to do. Suppose a family were to 
put into definite words the things desirable for their happi- 
ness. Suppose the people of a community, being gathered 
together once a week, heard the definite.statement of their 
common needs for the fulfilling of which they purposed to 
labor. Such expression of men’s needs and desires would 
not only be rational, but would actually help men to turn 
their energies into the channel of the proper conditions of 
successful work, or rather such expression would itself be one 
of the conditions of success. The definite agreement that 
the people of a community wanted just government or the 
amelioration of poverty would be a legitimate condition of 
turning their attention to the means by which these things 
could be had. 

Leaving this element of prayer now, which consists of 
wants and expresses wants, we can go higher. A second 
element of prayer is reverence. Whatever the Salvation 
Army may do or say to the contrary, a certain reverent feel- 
ing is essential to our thought of prayer. The facts of the 
universe beget reverence. It grows with our knowledge 
of the wonder, the power, the beauty, the unity, in the 
midst of which we are living. It grows with our sense 
of smallness and helplessness, with our dreads and terrors. 
It is born and grows out of the sense of mystery which our 
utmost knowledge only serves to set off as more incompre- 
hensible. It comes as we brood over the facts of human 
life and history, the solemn march toward death of all the 
nations, and the slow, unceasing conflict which has yielded 
us everything for which life is worth living. It is helped 
and encouraged by all grand and genuine words which 
express it. These, and other such things, make us whole- 
somely serious, forbid flippancy, and bring us as it were to 
our knees before— what shall I say to which every earnest 
mind will assent ? — before the Infinite Nature around us. 

Another rational element of prayer is aspiration. In 
prayer, one sees ideals of moral character after which he 
struggles, and which put his present self to shame. There 
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is a nobler life which he longs for, and which, it seems to 
him, he would give everything else to possess. We should 
be sorry for the man who had never felt these holier throbs 
of aspiration, nor ever cared to utter them. We should 
rather have our children die than never be stirred by these 
divine visions of noble living. 

Unselfishness, as we have already noticed, is another 
element of prayer. To pray means that all one’s sympa- 
thies are quickened; that one sees the good of others; that 
one pities men’s toil and sorrow; that one, choosing between 
the good of the world and his own private good, would 
prefer to put his private interests under. So far as this 
disinterested element comes into prayer, and prayer is the 
earnest longing after the highest welfare of others, it is 
rational. Whatever form of words helps toward expressing 
this disinterested feeling, reason accepts. 

Moreover, prayer involves a certain adjustment of our- 
selves to the ruling relations of life. This is probably its 
highest function. The ancient Christian form of words, 
“Thy will be done,” expresses it. The Stoic thought of 
_ resignation covers it also. Man is uneasy and restless, un- 
less he feels some bond which takes his life into unity with 
everything else. He cannot be happy or content as a mere 
detached individual or spectator. There is some instinct 
in him which seeks peace and harmony. In prayer, there- 
fore, he puts passion aside; he ceases to fight and rebel 
against the inevitable, to push and to struggle to get where 
he does not belong. He faces the facts and trusts the laws 
of his being. It is as though he were a single instrument 
in a great orchestra, and prayer is the getting into tune. 
Words as before, if sincere, rationally express and direct 
this profound longing of our natures after unity. 

We have risen now to an ideal of prayer which is suffi- 
ciently worthy, and also indisputably rational. In prayer, 
you enter into the wholesome mood of reverence, a mood 
true to the facts of your life; you aspire after the best 
examples of noble living; you take the whole brotherhood 
of man into your enlarged sympathies ; you adjust your will 
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into the nicest harmony with the facts, the requirements, 
and the laws of life; and in this ideal mood, combined of 
peace, unselfishness, aspiration, and reverent feeling, you 
lay out before you and consider all the desires of your 
heart. You distinguish between real wants and false: the 
real wants grow stronger, and you see with new clearness 
what to do. It is not Nirvana into which you have entered, 
in which consciousness is quenched and desires cease: but 
you have thrown yourself into complete connection with 
the heart-throb of the universe; you are stirred with its 
life; you are desiring with its great desires; you are work- 
ing out its work, and move with its rhythmical movement. 

I am not saying a word yet of God. I am only suppos- 
ing, so far, a kind of prayer which would be as truthful and 
helpful and resting to Herbert Spencer as to Cardinal Man- 
ning. I am supposing a kind of prayer which Mr. Adler 
might, for aught I see, honestly admit in his school for ethi- 
cal culture. I can conceive that such a minister or speaker, 
earnest, eager for goodness, intent on reform, free of self- 
interest and conceit, might, in a few sentences of what 
would be essentially prayer, express and deepen the earnest- 
ness, the humility, and the aspirations of his people, and 
join them as one in their common desires. I can conceive, 
without his once naming God, or saying Thou and Thine, 
that the words of his prayer should drive narrowness and 
selfishness out of their hearts, stir all their sympathies, and 
bring to the focus of wise action all their intentions. Not 
only this, but the occasional utterance of the purest feelings 
and most profound needs should set the tune, as it were, for 
the entire life of the congregation. It has been the pious 
thought of all times that prayer is not an occasional offering 
up of aseries of petitions to the Almighty, but rather that 
devout, earnest, and disinterested attitude or mood, in 
which one should constantly live, and for the attainment 
of which all formal and oral prayers have their special 
worth. 

I want you to see that the idea of prayer which we have 
reached is something more than the reflex action of the 
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mind on itself, as though a man were lifting himself in 
a basket. But there is something real, outside of one’s self, 
in which the thoughts of prayer find their natural reaction. 
It is at every point the sense of a grandeur and power out- 
side one’s self, of ideals above one’s self, of sympathies 
touching the whole world, of work to be accomplished, and 
far-reaching purposes, through which we are moved to pray. 
It is the motion of our spirits to go out into actual rela- 
tions beyond and above themselves. A faith, very simple 
indeed, but real, underlies our prayer, that there is some- 
thing with which, if we can bring ourselves into connection, 
our life will be fuller and more harmonious. So much of 
faith is implied in science, which supposes a ground of 
some sort of intelligible reality in its studies. So much of 
faith is implied in all schemes of philanthropy, in which 
the individual thinker and worker believes himself to 
be working out universal laws of progress, who would 
despair, if he did not think that the spirit of the universe 
worked toward progress, and that he was on the win- 
ning side. So, in all the highest movements of feeling, 
man goes out of himself in sublime quest of something 
grander to which his life belongs. 

We are prepared now to go further, and say that prayer 
accomplishes something. The attitude which it involves 
is the attitude of the greatest success. It is the attitude 
in which all friction of obstacle outside or anxiety within 
is reduced to its minimum, and all things work together 
to help you. It is the attitude of seriousness, earnestness, 
and sensitiveness, in which one’s best promptings and clear- 
est thoughts come. The fact is, you are using in prayer 
a series of powerful natural means. The intent and eager 
fixing of the mind upon a thing, as we have already seen, 
is one of the sequences which are made to lead to the real- 
ization of that particular thing. It is undoubtedly the 
common element in all the curious stories of faith cures. 
We have never found out how far, by some species of subtle 
telegraphy, by some pull which mind has on mind, this 
intentness of will, required by prayer, may reach. 
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Though we have said nothing of God, we have come very 
close to it. We must have seemed to be leaving certain 
ragged edges of argument behind us: we have really been 
talking of God all along. What did we mean, for instance, 
by reverence? Could we intelligently reverence or feel 
awe before mere forces or distances, however gigantic, or 
accumulations of matter? Could we feel reverence, if we 
were doomed to a purely atheistic or material conception 
of the universe, and were ourselves therefore greater than 
the unintelligent phenomena which we observed? Is it 
not before at least the possibility of infinite intelligence, 
thought, and will, pervading matter and space, and di- 
recting force, that we can feel proper reverence? Is not 
our sense of awe at the unknown possibilities of life which 
the mysteries of the universe suggest? We remarked 
earlier, that the idea of God, in its development from sen- 
sual forms, had at last seemed almost dissipated by the very 
immensity of the universe which he was supposed to fill. 
But, whatever we first seemed to lose in distance through 
this thought of immensity, we have more than regained in 
nearness by that same marvellous, modern conception of 
unity, which at first seemed to be bringing us difficulties 
in our thought of prayer. The same matter goes into com- 
bination in Sirius as here. The same laws govern it: 
knowing life here, we can at least guess what it is to the 
limits of space. Moreover, we belong each to this unity. 
It makes a difference, you may say, to the whole, what we 
do or what becomes of us. In a sense more exact than 
even Jesus knew, no sparrow falleth to the ground unrec- 
ognized. Thus, instead of the old thought, that God was 
sometimes here and sometimes not, that certain things were 
religious and all other things secular, that certain events 
were providential and other things not providential at all, 
we are learning at last to see the presence of God in all 
things and all history as the movement of his providence. 
It is this idea which rules our modern thought of prayer. 
In our needs, we are moved by the spirit of God. The 
work which we put forth is only the using of the divine 
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forces, set ready to our hands. And our words are simply 
the expression of the fact that our lives are bound up in the 
life of God. 

All this becomes emphasized, when we begin to entertain 
moral aspirations, see ideals of justice and righteousness, 
and own to the common pressure of conscience. The fact 
is, there are moral relations and laws, as we call them. 
There is a moral order, not only within us but outside of 
us, one and the same, we conceive in all worlds. The 
development of civilization has been a process, not of 
making this moral order and dictating these laws, but 
of discovering them and following their lead. A certain 
definite course of conduct, from which we cannot deviate 
with impunity, makes us one with this order. It makes no 
difference with the essential fact what our theories are, 
whether we are evolutionists or intuitionists. The fact 
of the moral order is the same, however we come to recog- 
nize it. The just, the pure, the unselfish, as we have 
already seen, have an actual harmony with the universe, 
which the unjust, the impure, and the covetous lack. It is 
not man who has created this fact of harmony, any more 
than man has created the ruling conditions of health. It 
is not a self-complacency worked up within our minds. 
It is more than a sense of sympathy with our fellows; for 
it would hold equally, if all men abused and hated us. By 
some law of things, under which man lives, which has been 
urging him from the dawn of civilization, he is driven to 
find his highest harmony in conformity with an inexorable 
moral order. 

I said that it would be prayer if we did not say God, if 
we simply let out our highest feelings, thoughts, and en- 
deavors; if we only said, “We want health and life and 
goodness,” and did not say, “Give Thou these things,” and 
if we simply came into harmony with the moral order of 
the universe. I said that this would be rational and useful. 
But these impressive moral facts which we have stated do 
not leave us content to stop and say, Nature, but draw us 
on to say, Thought; do not leave us content to say, The 
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universe, but draw us on to say, Spirit; do not leave us 
content with the abstraction of a Moral Order, but draw 
us on to conceive of a Life into fellowship with which we 
come. For what is an eternal moral order, except as it pre- 
supposes an eternal life? or what is an infinite universe, 
except as a revelation of infinite thought? Use words we 
must. The word “God,” besides being dear by use, sums 
up our thought that the ultimate fact or power into whose 
unity everything is bound up is alive, is intelligible, is 
righteous, and loves. True, all these words are makeshifts. 
How could they be anything else? But Reason not only 
does not forbid them, but calls them out of our whole 
vocabulary, and assures us that we have come short at the 
best of comprehending Him “ who is all.” 

Suppose now, under the former idea of prayer, as the 
utterance of our desires and aspirations, and the loftiest 
mood of reverence, sympathy, and peace, we frankly recog- 
nize what that idea seems always to have contained and 
suggested,— this thought of the presence of the infinite life 
of God, that, as we look out on the mystery of being, we 
see it throbbing with his life; as we enter into the moral 
order that we are conscious of the divine fellowship ; admit 
that our desires are his inspiration; as we express and work 
out every honest and healthy desire, let us think of our- 
selves both as drawing upon his resources and as co-workers 
with him; suppose that our best intentions are recognized 
as the attuning of our wills into harmony with the infinite 
will. Suppose thus that prayer is conceived as the think- 
ing, willing, feeling, working, being in unison with the Life 
of which we partake. 


We said what prayer was not, and ruled out certain ideas 
of it as irreligious. We have said now what prayer is, and 
have ruled in, I think, those things for which it has been 
really precious to men. We have said that it is an actual 
relation of peace, harmony, friendliness, whatever you may 
please to call it. We have said that, considered as a man’s 
highest mood, or as the expression of that mood in words, 
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it effects something and makes a difference; that a man is 
more when he prays than when he does not pray, is there- 
fore necessarily brought closer to the things which he needs, 
and therefore has more. And we have expressed our con- 
viction that all the facts which we recognize or have hinted 
to us in prayer are best summed up in the idea of God, 
or the closer words “our heavenly Father,” with whom 
prayer is communion. 

This idea of prayer, moreover, is large and free. It does 
not restrict the subjects which prayer may take up. It bids 
men utter any real wants, from the hunger for daily bread 
and the fear of impending trouble to the loftiest spiritual 
aspiration. It admits the artless words of childhood. It 
holds that nothing which interests man is trivial to the 
thought of the Spirit in whom the tiniest insect has life. 

All this seems beautiful. It is worthy both of God and of 
man. It promises to be helpful, comforting, and inspiring. 
It would seem to meet and fulfil, better than anything else, 
all man’s most profound longings. It specially meets that 
strange element of his nature which never is touched 
except by thoughts of the Infinite. 

And yet, if this were all which one had to say of prayer, 
if one could merely make out ever so strong a case for its 
legitimacy, if one could show no reasons against it and many 
in favor, I am not prepared to say that we should be moved 
to pray. It is not as though prayer were a new thing in the 
world, pleading at the door for admittance, and reason were 
judging whether it might properly enter; but it has been in 
the world beyond man’s remembrance, and belongs with 
sentiments as ancient as reason itself. It moves me that 
men’s earliest voices, by some significant instinct, went out 
in prayer. It moves me that under all changes, forms, and 
creeds, prayer, like religion itself, has endured. It moves 
me to see the worship of men, crying out of their distresses 
after God. It stirs us yet to read their ancient litanies. 

The habit of prayer comes to us as a great fertilizing 
stream of holy traditions. We believe in it as in every- 
thing else on authority, because men to whom we look up 
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as the purest tell us that they needed to pray in order to 
live. The Hebrew prophets are authorities on prayer, 
because prayer steadied them in wicked times. Jesus is 
an authority upon prayer, because without it we cannot see 
how such a life as his could have been possible. The great 
line of saints, from Paul to Channing and Rowland Will- 
iams and Theodore Parker, are authorities with one voice 
to recommend prayer and make men respect it. Admiring 
and imitating such men, living in their company, taking 
them as our ideals, we can hardly help praying. We say 
over and over, God give us such lives. We come to church 
to say it. It does us good, whenever we say it. Said thus 
as they said it themselves, our souls going out after God 
to express it, no other sentiment, no lower form of words, 
means so much. 


This brings me to say that we pray on the authority of our 
own experiences. Reason puts down the barriers. Reason 
says, Pray, if you feel inclined; and, then, feeling comes surg- 
ing up to utter itself. - All sorts of life experiences are only 
half complete, unless they go out into prayer. Our troubles 
and disappointments, the great sacraments, as they have been 
called, of marriage, birth, and death, our delight in nature 
and music, the impulses of popular and patriotic feeling 
sweeping over us, the stories of heroism, the sudden dangers 
which bring us up with a start,—all such experiences move 
us to prayer, and are never so rich as when they most com- 
pletely merge themselves in the purifying spirit of prayer. 
Then, our burdens seem shared, man’s toil and pain seem 
interpreted, and indefinite access of vigor, courage, and 
thought seems to flow in, as though indeed God were 
speaking to his children, and actual connection were made 
between our finite spirits and the universal life. Prayer 
thus seems, at least in those moments when we most truly 
pray, like the sweetest symphony to soothe and to inspire. 

This is not all. However much prayer did for us, if, when 
we had prayed, it left our reason obscured or made us less 
loyal to truth, however precious it was, we should hold our- 
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selves bound to give it up. On the contrary, in the attitude 
- of prayer, we see truths, facts, and relations with clearer 
than usual sight, and we never love truth so much or are 
nearer being ready to die for it; while as for all virtuous, 
courageous and efficient action, as we have already seen, 
the mood of prayer is that in which we should like always 
to live. 

Finally, I do not see how anything which can be said 
about prayer should be overwhelmingly convincing, except 
as one’s prepossessions are directed, at least, toward the 
moral interpretation of life. Let me not be misunderstood 
to be advocating an attitude of partiality in investigating 
truth. I mean merely to remind you that the condition of 
soundness and health is always scientifically essential to 
prevent bias and partiality. You must have sound eyes 
and steady nerves to see straight and measure exactly. 
You must have a sound mind, trained to love knowledge 
and truth, to be an accurate student. And, precisely in 
the same way, aman must have moral health and a right- 
eous life, before he can appreciate the kind of evidence 
and value rightly the impressions which make the strength 
of religion. 

This is what I mean by demanding certain moral prepos- 
sessions of men. For the whole argument of religion has 
been lifted above the old level of outward and miraculous 
evidences, and rests upon what we think the impregnable 
basis of the moral facts, the moral history, and the moral 
nature of man. But it is idle to talk to men about a moral 
order in the universe, who acknowledge no such moral order 
within. It is idle to prove a power which makes for right- 
eousness to him who does not love righteousness. It is idle 
to lay down a doctrine of prayer, whose very essence is the 
rest and peace of a moral harmony, to him whose only wants 
are sensual and personal. And it is idle to prove the reality 
of prayer, itself a spiritual fact, to him who can only appre- 
ciate outward signs and wonders. Let us then, who love 
to pray and want our children to pray, while teaching them 
the simple forms of words, underneath which the habit and 
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spirit of actual prayer are developed, be even more patient 
to train them in stanch and truthful habits of character. 
For, if they once love honest character above everything 
else, their own life experiences may be trusted to lead them 
up from the prattling of childhood, with its “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” to the most exalted form of devotion and 
Jesus’ sublime thought, “ Thy will be done.” 

C. F. Doxz. 


THE MORAL ELEMENT IN MRS. KEMBLE’S 
“ RECORDS.” 


Among the many features of the recently published vol- 
ume of Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble’s letters and reminis- 
cences, with its fresh and interesting anecdotes of notable 
people, its charming descriptions of natural scenery, and 
its criticisms of American society and life, none is perhaps 
more impressive to the thoughtful reader than its morality. 
This is not only of a high order, ennobled and uplifted by 
the religious sentiment, but it is of a kind so enduring, 
and resting on such firm foundations, that it bears the test 
of application to every political and individual interest of 
a life fraught with difficulties, and what to a less strong 
nature would have been temptations,—a morality all the 
more impressive because tinged throughout with Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s own impulsive and intense personality. It is not in 
the least what is popularly known as saintliness — Mrs. 
Kemble had too hearty and healthy a nature not to enjoy 
the things of this world, and as many of them as she could 
get; but it was a morality which stood the wear and tear 
of time, and the friction of worldly society and aims, in 
a manner to which the “fugitive and cloistered virtue” of 
some of the saints would scarcely have been equal. 

We are none of us ready enough to make allowances in 
our intercourse with strong natures for their superficial 
peculiarities. Unless we penetrate below the surface, we 
are to apt to allow ourselves to be repelled by certain singu- 
larities of behavior, which are evinced in some direction or 
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other by every powerful individuality. They usually exag- 
gerate some things that appear to us trifling, and they do 
not always possess the grace of good manners. But, while 
we need not be over-lenient to rudeness even from a genius, 
we make a great mistake when we allow our conventional 
and personal prejudices to control our estimate of strong 
and earnest natures. We may differ with them upon many 
subjects ; but we can usually tell them so without offence, 
for they are not like those weak spirits who are afraid of 
their own opinions, or take it as a personal grievance if you 
do not think as they do. 

Mrs. Kemble possesses one of these large, strong natures ; 
and in these Records, where she never seeks to extenuate 
herself, or sets down aught in malice of her friends, it is 
evident that no one saw the faults and dangers of her own 
character more clearly than she did herself. She does not 
waste the time in sentimental whining over her sins, and 
futile wishes to be better; but, all through the letters, we 
find stray sentences, sometimes written jestingly, sometimes 
in earnest, which show how accurately she had sounded the 
dangers and weaknesses peculiar to her nature. 

“T have never seen my good angel,” she writes; “but, if 
I have one, I should think he or she must be a sort of 
heavenly steam-engine, a three hundred angel-power, in 
order effectually to take care of me.” 

“T am afraid it is true,” she says again, “that I often 
appear wanting in charity toward the vices and follies of 
my fellow-creatures; and yet I really have a great deal 
more than my outbreaks of vehement denunciation would 
seem to indicate; and of one thing I am sure,—that, with 
regard to any wrong or injury committed against myself, a 
very short time enables me not only to forgive it, but to 
perceive all the rational excuses and attenuations that it 
admits of.... Suddenness is the curse of my nature.... 
But my self-love always springs up against the shadow of 
blame, and so you need pay no heed to what I say in self- 
justification. If I am censured justly, I shall accept the 
reproof inwardly, whatever outward show I may make of 
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defending myself against it; for the grace of humility is 
even more deficient in me than that of charity, and to sub- 
mit graciously to what seems to me unjust blame is hitherto 
a virtue I do not possess at all.” 

These words, it must be remembered, were those of a 
woman before whom, as Catharine Sedgwick said, it was 
impossible to tell a lie with any comfort, and were not writ- 
ten in foolish self-depreciation, but with an honest and sin- 
cere “ conviction of sin.” 

On the other hand, in one of her letters to her friend, 
who seemed to have a gift for asking impossible questions, 
she writes: “The self-assured and self-relying strength of 
my constitution (I mean by that my character, as well as 
the temperament from which it results) knows nothing of 
the trials that beset yours — doubt, distrust, despondency. 
I have health, mental and physical activity, and a ‘ mount- 
ing spirit’ of indomitable enjoyment that buoyantly pro- 
tects me from sufferings under which others wince and 
writhe. Nevertheless, I have the sufferings proper to my 
individuality ; and I needs must suffer, if it were only that 
I may be said to live, in the fit and proper sense of the 
term.” 

These sentences will show as nearly as possible, in Mrs. 
Kemble’s own words, what a different thing her healthy, 
honest estimate of her own character and temperament is 
from the morbid, introspective self-consciousness which is 
the bane and curse of many thoughtful people. Now, to 
stand in even a tolerably fair attitude toward one’s self im- 
plies the possession of more than a healthy, active nature. 
It means a considerable admixture of philosophy, religion, 
morality, and common sense. Mrs. Kemble several times 
declares that she never thinks. 

“T have no mental processes,” she says. . . . “ Whenever I 
do [think], it seems to me as if there was no proposition (a 
few arithmetical and scientific ones excepted perhaps, like 
two and two are four) which does not admit of its own 
reverse;...nor did I ever utter or assume a position of 
which I felt most assured while uttering it, without perceiv- 
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ing almost immediately that it was assailable on many sides. 
...-If I appear to you to have strong convictions, it is 
because I have strong mental and moral impulses, instincts, 
intuitions, and never allow myself to weaken them by that 
most debilitating process, long continued questioning, lead- 
ing to no result.” 

With Mrs. Kemble, thought was intuitive and sponta- 
neous, closely associated with action; and the constant illus- 
tration of this fact in the Records offers a most valuable 
lesson to the many who are satisfied with a self-absorbing 
contemplation as the end of their existence. 

Her judgments of others were on the same broad, healthy 
scale as her estimate of herself. She has her strong affec- 
tions and antipathies; but these do not prevent her from 
being tolerably fair even to the people she dislikes, while 
her warm feeling for her friends does not blind her to their 
possible faults and weaknesses. She has not that stupid 
and trivial affection which is incapable of perceiving any- 
thing less than perfection in the beloved object, and is 
nearly always paralyzed when brought face to face with 
manifest shortcomings. Not that Mrs. Kemble finds pleas- 
ure in exercising her critical acumen upon the qualities of 
her friends and acquaintances —her likings are so hearty 
that she is rather inclined to an over than under estimate 
of their natures and abilities; but after reading that chapter 
in Harriet Martineau’s autobiography in which she makes 
intellectual mince-meat of nearly every one of her associ- 
ates,— how was it possible to refrain from feeling a wicked 
thrill of joy, when she herself suffered a like fate at the 
hands of the remorseless Carlyle ? —it is a positive relief to 
turn to Mrs. Kemble’s ardent words of commendation of all 
that she found to like in her friends, saved as they are from 
the charge of fulsomeness by her equally hearty dislike of all 
that is base and mean. 

Take as an illustration of this a passage from one of her 
letters, alluding to the demands made upon her by certain 
persons who wished her to use her influence in their behalf. 
“The strangest part of all this,” she says, “is that these 
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men write to me, desiring me to commend that which I 
think bad, and that which moreover they know that I think 
bad; but they seem to imagine that some effort of sincere 
friendship and kindness on my part is all that is necessary 
to induce me, in spite of this, to recommend and heartily 
to praise what I hold to be worthless. Friendship with 
eyes and ears and a conscience is, I believe, indeed for the 
most part, and for the purposes of most people, tantamount 
to no friendship at all, or perhaps rather to a mild form of 
enmity.” 

The same broad spirit of intellectual honesty is seen in 
all that she says of her religious life, which was always a 
warm and vital thing to her. Her catholic spirit was well 
shown by the varied sources from which she made up a 
religious service, which she conducted for the slaves on 
a part of her husband’s Southern property. Selections were 
read from the English Book of Common Prayer, a Presby- 
terian collection of Prayers, the Imitation of Jesus Christ, 
and the Bible. She repeatedly speaks of her admiration 
and friendship for Dr. Channing and Dr. Follen; and we 
see how she draws inspiration from the good in everything, 
and trusts her own soul to condemn the evil, even when 
it is countenanced by tradition or logic. Her religion was 
according to her own nature, warm, practical, and earnest. 
“ Doctrinal points do not seem to me to avail much here,” 
she writes: “how much they may signify hereafter who can 
tell? But the daily and hourly discharge of our duties, 
the purity, humanity, and activity of our lives, do avail 
much here; all that we can add to our own worth and each 
other’s happiness is of evident, palpable, present avail, and 
I believe will prove of eternal avail to our souls.” 

She is greatly shocked at the idea that our misfortunes 
and trials are sent to us by inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence, wholly unconnected with great moral and phys- 
ical laws and our own wrong-doing. “Forgiveness of sin 
is not remission of punishment,” she says; “and the high- 
est justice might rest satisfied with the conviction that God, 
who forgives every sinner, punishes every sin, nor can even 
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his mercy remit the righteous consequence ordained by it. 
God’s punishments are consequences, the results of his all- 
righteous laws, never to be escaped from, but leaving for- 
ever possible the blessed hope of his forgiveness ; but no 
one ever yet outran his sin, or escaped from its inevitable 
result.” In another place, she writes: “The profound sense 
of the justice of our Maker renders all things endurable, 
but the idea of the arbitrary infliction of misery puts one’s 
whole soul in revolt. Wretchedness poured upon us, we 
cannot conceive why or whence, may well be intolerable: 
suffering resulting from our own faults may be borne cour- 
ageously and with a certain comfort,— forgive the apparent 
paradox, the comfort is general, the discomfort individual ; 
and, if one is not too selfish, one may rejoice in a righteous 
law, even though one suffers by it. Moreover, if evil has 
its inevitable results, has not good its inseparable conse- 
quences? If the bad deeds of one involve many in their 
retribution, the well-doing of one spreads incalculable good 
in all directions....We are warned a thousand ways to 
avoid evil and seek good for the whole world’s sake, as well 
as our own.” ; 

Her morality, ifone can use that expression as distinct 
from religion, where with her one was simply the natural 
result of the other, is of the same order: only, as her forte 
was action, the impulsive warmth of her temperament, and 
her passionate hatred of wrong, and pity for the sorrow 
and ignorant sin in the world, are continually manifested all 
through the Records. At one time, she picks up a ragged, 
starving boy in the street, and conveys him in a cab to a 
place where he can be cared for; at another, while waiting 
for the call-boy, she leaves the curtains of her dressing-room 
at the theatre undrawn, because some gamins outside are 
revelling in the sight of her finery; while perhaps the most 
Quixotic act of philanthropy she records is that of wiping 
the nose of a little street ragamuffin with her embroid- 
ered pocket-handkerchief. She cannot consent to receive 
any pay from the boys at Eton, to whom she reads Shaks- 
pere, because it is such a pleasure to her to do it. . 
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These things, however, are unimportant, when compared 
with the guiding principles by which she endeavors to regu- 
late her actions; and we find here and there reflections 
upon the true basis of right conduct so broad and compre- 
hensive as to rise above mere didactic morality into the 
sphere of philosophy. Her reply to a charge of inconsist- 
ency is well worth examination by those who demand from 
themselves or others strict conformity in word and deed to 
any set of rules or precepts to which they are supposed to 
owe allegiance. “I do not plead guilty to general inconsist- 
ency,” she writes, “ but only to particular inconsistency in 
a particular instance. ... Not indeed that I make any pre- 
tensions to that order of coherency of action and opinion 
which is generally called consistency. My principles are 
few, simple, and comprehensive; and I rather desire so to 
embrace them with my heart, mind, and soul, that my con- 
duct may habitually conform to them, than am careful in 
every instance of action to see whether I am observing 
them. ... One reason why I appear, and perhaps am, incon- 
sistent, is because I seldom have any rules for expediency,— 
what I should call secondary rules of conduct; and I have 
not much objection to contradicting my course of action in 
the present hour by that of the next, provided at each time 
I am endeavoring to do what seems best to me. I desire a 
certain frame of mind, that my conduct may flow habitually 
from it, without constant reference to outward coherency. 
...I think people are generally too afraid of appearing 
inconsistent, too desirous to seem reasonable ; in short, more 
anxious, upon the whole, about what they do than what 
they are.” 

Does not this have the same ring with that philosophy 
which says that “ with consistency great minds have simply 
nothing to do?” 

To many of us, it will seem also as if Mrs. Kemble had 
touched the truest and most vital point of Christianity, 
when she says: “ The abiding spirit of a man’s life, more 
than his special actions and peculiar theories, is that by 
which other men are moved and admonished. I have 
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extreme faith in the potency of this species of influence, 
and comparatively less in the effect of example in special 
cases and particular details of conduct. Christ’s teaching 
was always aimed at the spirit which should govern us, not 
at its mere application to isolated instances; and, to those 
who sought advice from him for application to some special 
circumstance, he invariably answered with a deep and 
broad rule of conduct, leaving the conscience of the indi- 
vidual to apply it to the individual case.” 

There are also many instances in which she records her 
earnest desire to use what powers she possesses in the 
highest and best way, as a duty both toward herself and 
her fellow-beings; and, though her own talents are excep- 
tional, she does not on that account feel that she is exempt 
from performing the duties of every-day existence. Indeed, 
she wisely finds a refuge in the work which lies immedi- 
ately before her from many of the uncertainties and trials 
which beset all lives, and with which hers was at times 
made unusually difficult. 

“The daily and hourly duties of life,” she writes, “ are 
so indifferently fulfilled by me that I feel almost rebuked 
if my mind wanders either to the far past or future, while 
the present, wherein lies my salvation, is comparatively 
unthought of. . . . It is enough that every hour brings work ; 
and more than enough,—all,— if that work be but well 
done.” 

Her hatred of slavery is too well known to need com- 
ment, though in this book we find some fresh and sug- 
gestive thoughts on the harmfulness of the relation between 
master and slave. Her wise and judicious regard of the laws 
of hygiene for herself and others is also wholesome reading 
for our doughnut-and-pie-fed, overworked, and worried pop- 
ulation. It is not our climate, she maintains, that causes 
our curse of nervous prostration, but our manner of life ; 
and her theories on this subject, though not consecutively 
stated, are well worth consideration. 

Another sentence found in one of the letters illustrates 
a species of morality to which very few of us are especially 
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given, and on which it may be worth while to have the 
opinion of a woman who must have had much experience 
in that direction. Of course there are limits, perhaps moral 
limits, to our endurance of the affliction indicated; but it 
would be better for us not to set them until we had pon- 
dered a little on such words as these: “I know very well 
that nobody likes to be bored; but I think it would be bet- 
ter to be bored to extinction than to mortify and pain 
people by rejecting their society because they are not in- 
tensely amusing or distinguished, or even because they are 
intensely tiresome and commonplace.” 

Lastly, we must note what seems a singular and almost 
incongruous fact; that, though the collection of letters is 
very voluminous, and many of them do not contain matter 
of special significance, and though they are offered for our 
perusal by the writer herself, there is no impression left 
on the mind of conceit or overestimate of her own impor- 
tance. Perhaps she is not wholly free from egotism — 
scarcely any clever person is; and the world encourages 
the trait in such people, and usually profits by it. But 
these records are rather curiously free from the spirit of 
self-importance which taints nearly all autobiographical 
writing. It almost seems as if Mrs. Kemble had rather an 
under than an over estimate of the interest of her book, 
and so did not take pains to prune and polish, and make 
a little more careful arrangement of reminiscences and 
events, which would have added greatly to the artistic value 
of her work. Sydney Smith’s expression, “important 
human beings,” calls forth the following words as an illus- 
tration of her feeling upon this subject: “I cannot -tell 
why, but with all my self-esteem, and high opinion of 
human nature and its capabilities in general, the epithet 
‘important’ applied to human beings made me smile, and 
keeps recurring to me as comical.” 

In these records, one can imagine her as saying to the 
public: “Here they all are; you need not read them, unless 
you wish to. They have accomplished all I expected of 
them!” Her strong sense of humor prevents her from fall- 
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ing into some of the absurd excesses of many natures, who 
lack that important balance wheel in their composition. 
Her writings, like her life, are brightened by her keen en- 
joyment of fun, and her readiness to be thoroughly and 
heartily amused ; and when to this is added her sensitive 
appreciation of all beauty, natural and artistic, it will be 
seen that these records will well repay a somewhat careful 
reading. 

There have been abundant notices of Mrs. Kemble’s 
bright and interesting sketches of the notable people of her 
acquaintance, and of the more important circumstances of 
her life; but it has seemed to me a work neither uninterest- 
ing nor unprofitable to point out the broad, wholesome, and 
practical morality contained in this volume of the thoughts 
and experiences of one of the most remarkable women of 
our day. IsABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


PAPAL REACTION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


There is some truth, no doubt, in the saying that what 
Rome has lost of temporal dominion, in consequence of the 
great Protestant schism, she has gained, or widened, as a 
purely spiritual power in the region of conscience, emotion, 
and doctrinal belief. The two dogmas added to the Cath- 
olic creed in these last few years — the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (1854) and Papal Infallibility (1870) —are cited by 
fervent Romanists as a proof of this. And it is very likely 
true. that Rome never had a more absolute hold upon the 
devotion of a larger multitude of subjects than to-day, or 
anything like so large. If it is so, it is one result of the 
remarkable reaction in the sixteenth century, which I pro- 
pose briefly to consider. 

For the era of the Reformation was in one sense a new 
birth for Rome, as well as for the forces on the other side. 
It is ‘not merely a Protestant charge that the Church of 
Rome at this period was flagrantly, perhaps fatally, corrupt. 
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Catholic authorities also declare that its degradation was 
very deep,* and that to all appearance its very existence 
was staked on a radical reformation. Both parties are 
agreed that the reform was needed. Each asserts that it 
was genuine and wholesome on its own side. Each charges 
that it was deceptive and unreal on the other. 

But, in fact, two very genuine reformations were going 
on together, impelled by the same general motive, though 
radically different in their method. That which we call 
Protestant was staked on individual conviction and justifi- 
cation by faith. Even the reactionary moods in Luther’s 
own life, even the surprising compromises accepted by Me- 
lanchthon, do not alter the main fact. Reform within the 
Church, on the contrary,—as demanded by Erasmus and Sir 
Thomas More,— was staked on the reinforcing of discipline, 
the expanding and fixing of dogma, and the perfecting of 
the ecclesiastical system considered as a piece of religious 
machinery. 

Looking at the tremendous passions and obstinate convic- 
tions arrayed upon the field, and the life-and-death strug- 
gle in which they felt themselves engaged, nothing seems at 
first sight more pitiably irrelevant and weak than the plan 
of campaign laid down by the Catholic authorities, and 
developed into the weary technicalities of the Acts and 
Canons of the Council of Trent. 

But to judge the situation so would be a hasty judgment. 
We must keep in view that image of the forces of the 
Church as of an army trained in fixed rules.of discipline, 
and acting under a single recognized command. Whatever 
makes that discipline more perfect adds so much to the 
power of attack and defence. Whatever makes more clear 
the plan of the campaign that is to be fought does so much 
to make the officers intelligent, resolute, and united. What- 
ever exalts the authority of the supreme command goes so 
far to make the force a unit, and irresistible. Only — and 
here will be the real criticism from the modern point of view 
—the best disciplined army may be sent out into the wil- 


*See the excellent History of Alzog, for example. 
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derness or in the wrong direction ; and so may be doing only 
mischief, or may waste its strength in fighting “so as one 
beateth the air.” 

This, perhaps, is only to say that the modern mind is 
likely to fail in recognizing the objective point which the 
Catholic strategy aims at, moving as it does on a different 
level and towards other things. But, at least, the modern 
mind cannot fail to see the splendid perfection of that equip- 
ment, or to admire the complete discipline and devotion of 
that army. It may also grant —if it is wise as well as log- 
ical —that, whatever the atrocities of the method, the mod- 
ern world could not spare this great factor in its life; that 
society, in its common moralities and in its political order, 
still owes a vast debt to the modern Church of Rome. 

The new world of thought is not the only thing. Insti- 
tutions and moralities, which are the slow work of civiliza- 
tion, float after all at the mercy of the great sea they are 
embarked on, which is human nature itself; and this is but 
a chaos of passions and desires, when not under the check of 
one form or another of spiritual force. Just now, the Roman 
Church has still in reserve the greatest supply of that force 
which is available for very large spaces and populations. 
Among the two hundred millions of its nominal subjects, 
it is likely that that discipline is none too strong, and none 
too skilfully organized and handled, for the security of 
modern life from still worse catastrophes than have already 
overtaken it. 

At any rate, that motive was urgent enough in the moral 
disorders of the sixteenth century. Whatever else the Ref- 
ormation had done, it had found no remedy for those dis- 
orders. In some directions, it had definitely added to them, 
as, with a sort of dismay, Luther often declared. To say 
nothing of Antinomian extravagances, or the fury of the 
Peasants’ War, there was an unsettlement of morals as well 
as beliefs, for which the Reformation was clearly respon- 
sible. It could not fail to shock men’s sense of the sanctity 
of oaths, that Luther’s own marriage was the violation of 
his monastic vow. He could peril the whole cause of the 
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Reformation by his break with Zwingli and the Swiss 
reformers on a question of ritual, but did not see his way 
clear — setting Scripture as he did above the Church — to 
forbid the bigamy of so important a partisan as Philip of 
Hesse.* As a remedy for some of the worst evils of society, 
whatever it may have been for the cheer and strength of 
single lives, Protestantism had completely failed; or, if not 
completely, at any rate so far that Italy or France could not 
well be challenged to adopt the course of Germany, or the 
Church bidden to relax her rules of discipline as guide of 
the common conscience. Add to all this, that men’s piety 
and reverence, which touch them nearer than their moral 
sense, were appalled by the free handling of sacred things, 
or things deemed sacred, in the incredible coarseness — 
beastliness is not too strong a term to use now and then — 
of the Lutheran polemics. 

So much for the negative side. And, for the positive, the 
Catholic reaction had in it the genuine elements of a relig- 
ious and moral revival. As is the way with every vital 
religious movement, it began with personal conviction of a 
definite moral evil and of its remedy; with a fervor of per- 
sonal piety and devotion, also, which kindled to the flame of 
a genuine passion, and so created the force that presently 
brought into play a new, complete, and very powerful sys- 
tem of machinery. 

We must call to mind here what we have occasion to see 
so often in the life of the Medieval Church, its immense 
advantage in having close at hand, ready at every crisis, an 
organized type or ideal of the religious life, according to its 
own conception of it, in the Religious Orders. The forces of 
any new awakening of conscience, or reform of morals, play 
easily in channels whose shape and direction were con- 
structed for them with infinite pains and skill while the 
Church still had the vigor of its growth. The old form is 
taken possession of by the new spirit, and is embarked on a 
new career under another name. Thus is saved the expen- 





*It was urged upon George IV. as an argument in favor of Lutheranism, that it 
recognizes the rightfulness of a “‘ morganatic”’ marriage. 
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diture of force needed to frame itself a new body, when 
spirit takes on flesh. An institutional religion has the 
advantage over free religion always, in this prodigious econ- 
omy of its strength. 

We do not often reckon the enormous drain on vital force 
needed to create a new organization, even of the simplest. 
Two-thirds of the food we eat, say the physiologists, go 
merely to keep the vital machinery in order. Consider 
what it costs a growing child to put forth a single tooth, for 
example, or a grown man to repair a broken bone. It is 
not hard, perhaps, to fabricate the shape; but to get the life 
into it is very hard. And it can be done only by vital con- 
nection, at some point, with an organization which is already 
alive. 

But the spirit must still go before the form. And noth- 
ing is more interesting, at the period we are considering, 
than to see how the personality of a few remarkable men 
comes in just here to bridge over the space and make the 
revolution possible. What was wanted was that religion 
should be as real a thing within the lines of the corrupt and 
decrepit Church of Rome, as in the lives of those who had 
caught the new inspiration of Reform, and were brought 
close to the very Source of all life by their doctrine of a 
personal and immediate salvation. 

The story of the organizing of a new religious Order is 
always essentially the same: intensity of feeling on the part 
of its leader or founder; the contagion of that feeling among 
kindred minds; a special practical aim that makes a little 
divergence, not too great, from the beaten track of existing 
institutions ; a shaping out of rule after the familiar model, 
but with provision for the new object in view; some fresh 
device of austerer discipline answering to the fervor of the 
motive freshly felt. 

All these we find in the case of the two new Orders which 
were the most characteristic growth of this period, the 
Theatines and the Jesuits. The date of the former (1524) 
shows it as emerging from the very heat and dust of the 
first conflict with the Lutheran protest. The date of the 
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latter (1540) is a little after the armed league of Protestant 
nobles, and the counter-league of Catholic, a little before 
the outbreak of those armed forces in the Smalcaldic war. 

In fact, a doctrine very much like Luther’s had spread 
widely, and was zealously professed in Italy. A style of 
enlightened religious thought — best known to us through 
the name of Vittoria Colonna, the friend of Michel Angelo, 
and through his own religious sonnets — devout, intelligent, 
refined, and somewhat austere, was in superior minds fast 
taking the place of the set forms of churchly piety; so 
perilously fast, indeed, that the very phrase “faith in 
Christ,” or any special fervor or originality of spiritual 
exercises, became matter of suspicion and alarm. Partly 
to enlist this force, partly to check its escape into forbidden 
channels, there emerges a sudden energy of ecclesiastical 
reform. 

The leader in this direction was a man of the most aus- 
tere and vigorous type of Catholic piety, Caraffa, afterwards 
Cardinal, and (1555-1559) Pope Paul IV. As priest and 
as bishop, he had labored with great zeal to reform the 
morals and remove the abuses of his charge; and he gained 
leave to lay down his rank and office, and give himself to 
the one work of founding and directing a new religious 
Order, the Theatines, so called from the name of the diocese 
which he had left. 

Besides the customary vow of poverty, like that of other 
Mendicant Orders, it was enjoined that these new brethren 
might not even beg. Besides the set office of preaching, 
like the Dominicans, they became street missionaries, from 
bench, platform, or wayside stone, or in the market-place, 
arresting the ear of the populace of Italian cities. Besides 
the office of consolation of the sick and dying, there was 
the special duty laid on them of attending on condemned 
criminals, and carrying into the dungeon the warning or 
comforting message of the Church. The new Order was 
never large in numbers. It is almost unknown now except 
in a few localities. Its recruits were mostly from men of 
education and rank. It was never, like the Franciscan, 
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broadly popular, or, like the Jesuit, the agent of vast enter- 
prises for the Church. It interests us rather as the first 
strong effort in that direction, and as bringing into the field 
one or two marked men, who did much to shape the policy 
and guide the action of the new Romanism. 

With the story of Loyola’s early life and his amazing 
self-inflictions, we have nothing here to do. One incident 
in his career, that which shows him as the link between the 
two religious Orders already named, is thus told by Macau- 
lay: * — 


In the convent of the Theatines at Venice, under the eye of Caraffa, 
a Spanish gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in hospitals, 
went about in rags, starved himself almost to death, and often sallied 
into the streets, mounted on stones, and, waving his hat to invite the 
passers-by, began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled Castilian and 
Tuscan. The Theatines were among the most zealous and rigid of men; 
but, to this enthusiastic neophyte, their discipline seemed lax, and their 
movements sluggish ; for his own mind, naturally passionate and imagi- 
native, had passed through a training which had given to all its peculiar- 
ities a morbid intensity and energy. . . . 

His activity and zeal bore down all opposition; and under his rule the 
Order of Jesuits began to exist, and grew rapidly to the full measure of 
his gigantic powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with 
what exact discipline, with what dauntless courage, with what self- 
denial, with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, with what 
intense and stubborn devotion to a single end, with what unscrupulous 
laxity and versatility in the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the 
battle of their Church, is written in every page of the annals of Europe 
during several generations. In the Order of Jesus was concentrated the 
quintessence of the Catholic spirit; and the history of the Order of 
Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 


Ignatius Loyola, a young and brilliant Spanish cavalier, 
had been gvievously wounded by a cannon-ball in the siege 
of Pampeluna, early in the year of 1521. Of all the pious 
or romantic legends by which he fed his fancy during the 
year of extreme suffering, while in the agony of the crude 
and cruel surgery he endured,t none can be more extraor- 
dinary or more romantic than the story of his own life. 


* Miscellanies, “‘ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 


tIn the course of which his shattered leg had to be rebroken and reset more 
than once, in the vain hope to straighten it. 
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Its incidents are familiar, and need not be retold. Its 
results are all that concern us now. 

Modern Romanism is something in many points quite 
different from the medieval institution which bequeathed 
to it its forms. It is commonly said to have in the Jesuit 
Order not its Champion only, but its Master. If this is true, 
at least that master appeared first in the guise of the hum- 
blest of servants. Besides the ordinary vow of obedience 
common to all monastic bodies, this Order must always be 
at the immediate service of the Papacy, in any direction, 
or for any mission, to which its members might be sent. 
Besides the ordinary offices of piety, a most elaborate sys- 
tem of education was developed,—on Catholic principles, 
as opposed to the free intellectual training of the modern 
world; so that the Jesuits have become perhaps the most 
accomplished guild of teachers ever known. The two vast 
missionary enterprises to the East and West —in India, 
China, and Japan, gn the one hand; from Canada to Para- 
guay, on the other—which are the wonder and the boast 
of Modern Romanism, are the exclusive glory of the Jes- 
uits. And there is nothing in the old stories of Pagan per- 
secution, or in the martyrdoms and torments inflicted by 
religious bigotry ever since, which has not been voluntarily 
encountered —or would not be, to-day—by the extraor- 
dinary body of men trained and disciplined under the rule 
and fortified by the “spiritual exercises” of St. Ignatius.* 

It is the more remarkable that a foundation so fervent 
and so loyal should have barely escaped in the beginning 
that sleepless and intolerant persecution, of which it has 
been the most active agent ever since. The unwonted 
fervor, and doubtless some novelty of phrase in Loyola’s 
manual of devotion, caused him to be arrested, and incar- 
cerated at Salamanca. The merciless Inquisition of Spain 
was in full vigor there, and its all-suspecting vigilance de- 
tected signs of heresy in the book. His orthodoxy was 
hardly established, and he had but just escaped from those 





* Of the illustrations of this which might be given, none are more interesting or 
more heroic than those in Parkman's Jesuits in North America. 
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menacing fangs, when he found himself again under sur- 
veillance in Paris, and was three months in making good 
his claim to be a true Catholic, or tolerated as a defender 
of the faith. 

It is very characteristic of the age, the cause, and the 
man that, once arrived in Rome, a little later, he urged 
upon the Pope the need of a “Supreme and Universal Tri- 
bunal of Inquisition,” subject to no less authority than the 
Head of the Church himself, to have in its charge the sup- 
pression of heresy throughout the world. Such a tribunal 
was founded in Rome, in the year 1542, by Pius III., a few 
weeks after his summons of the great Reform Council which 
met three years later in Trent. Only the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, which for something more than sixty years had proved 
itself too faithful and efficient to be distrusted, was exempt 
by special privilege from its jurisdiction. 

And so we meet face to face, at this moment of crisis, the 
most startling phenomenon of the Papal reaction. Refor- 
mation, in its view, means a revival of medixval piety, 
nourished and organized under monastic discipline, used 
to strengthen the ecclesiastical power, and having for its 
method tke well-understood processes of the Inquisition. 
We must keep this latter fact in sight. An illustration or 
two will enable us to do this more distinctly. 

The series of Popes for forty years, down to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew in 1572, from the “reforming” Paul III. 
to the “savage” Pius V., were all known for some special 
zeal or service in the cause of religious persecution,— not 
in the mild way we sometimes understand: that phrase, but 
by the horrible and sometimes literally unspeakable meth- 
ods of misery invented by the Inquisition. 

Cardinal Caraffa, the great leader of “reform within the 
Church,” was equally great as an inquisitor. At his death, 
a Roman mob, with ferocious joy, rushed to tear down the 
prisons of the Holy Office, with loud curses on his name. 

Another great and famous inquisitor, Bartholomew Car- 
ranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, high in 
honor in the Council of Trent,— the same who undertook 
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the reforming of the English Church, under Philip and 
Mary, and with his own lips condemned the English Pri- 
mate, Archbishop Cranmer, to the flames,—himself a few 
years later fell under the sleepless and remorseless jealousy 
of that terrible Office ; was treacherously arrested ; suffered 
the horrors of imprisonment for eighteen years; and died at 
his release, having with difficulty established his soundness 
in the faith. 

We hear, in 1547, of a “terrific episode” in Naples, 
where the populace rose to resist the introduction of the 
hated tribunal there, and fought so furiously that before 
night the last man of a body of three thousand soldiers 
sent in to quell the riot lay slaughtered in the street. 

To understand the fury of the English at the very name 
of Spaniard, in this time of terror, we may read the story 
of one Burton, an English shipmaster at Cadiz,—for the 
Inquisition respects no foreign flag, but treats heresy as a 
local crime,— who was seized on some pretence of heretical 
expression, thrown into a dungeon, submitted to torments 
and threats, and finally burned alive at Seville (Dec. 22, 
1560). The story was told at length by one Frampton, 
sent out to be his advocate, who was seized in the same 
way, was put to the rack after witnessing his client’s mar- 
tyrdom, and was hardly released on condition of living in 
Spain under that eye of tyranny, but afterwards escaped. 
The real crime was the shipmaster’s rich cargo: the Inqui- 
sition profited by its seizure to the amount of fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Scenes and wrongs like these prompted the great raids 
of Hawkins and Drake upon the Spanish power, as the 
common enemy of mankind; and stirred the English con- 
science to a passion that even craved and courted martyr- 
dom. For, in 1581, we hear again of a Puritan mechanic 
from the south of England, one Richard Atkins, who went 
to make his protest first to the Jesuit college in Rome, 
where he was speedily delivered to the tribunal; then, 
being set free, perhaps as being deemed insane, went to 
repeat his protest by assailing the idolatrous service in St. 
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Peter’s, well knowing the fate it would lead him to. For 
when he was paraded half-naked through the streets, and 
lighted torches were thrust against his bare flesh, he would 
grasp the torches in his hand and hold them to his side, 
despising the pain, still exhorting the crowd in his broken 
Italian to faith in Jesus, and so went smiling to his mar- 
tyrdom. 

Charles Borromeo is the saintliest name of this era, per- 
haps of the whole modern Church of Rome. He is justly 
held in universal reverence for the sweetness of his piety, 
the simplicity of his self-devotion, the fidelity of his service 
as ecclesiastic and archbishop of Milan, the untiring charity 
and beneficence, courageous and heroic as well as tender, 
which for his devoted service in a season of plague has 
made his memory forever dear and venerable. Created 
Cardinal at the age of twenty-two, he found himself, four 
years later, appointed judge of one Fra Tommaso di Mileto, 
a Franciscan monk, charged with such heresies as these: 
the lawfulness of eating meat on Friday; doubts about 
image-worship and indulgences; questioning of the Pope’s 
authority ; hints of predestination ; and denial of the Lord’s 
“true body” in the host. And, besides minor penalties, 
here is the sentence rendered by this tender-hearted saint: 
“That you be walled up in a place surrounded by four 
walls, where, with anguish of heart and abundance of tears, 
you shall bewail your sins and offences committed against 
the majesty of God, the holy mother Church, and the religion 
of the Founder St. Francis.”* 

The man thus cruelly immured succeeded in making his 
escape. But not so all. For, in the ruins of dismantled 
Inquisition prisons, skeletons have been found in like 
“places surrounded by four walls,” narrow cells, where the 
prisoner is supposed to have been confined upright, till he 
perished out of mere rottenness and misery. 

Into other details of the horror of these dungeons, such 
as were laid bare in Spain, and afterwards in Rome, we 
need not enter. Our business is only with the institution, 


* Sentence rendered Dec. 16, 1564. See Rule's History of the Inquisition. 
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and with the measures it demanded for its defence. The 
reform that goes under the name of the “Papal Reaction ” 
was a campaign undertaken against the spirit of the age; 
that is, against the clearest religious conviction and the 
most intrepid conscience of the time. And the measures 
it demanded were such as we have seen. The purest, the 
most pious and gentle, the most self-sacrificing saints of 
the Reaction, were compelled to do that thing here de- 
scribed. There is no need to deny their piety or their ten- 
derness of heart. But their piety did not stick at the 
gigantic murder of St. Bartholomew. Their tender mercies 
did not shrink to wall live men, “ with anguish of heart and 
abundance of tears,” in the misery of that hideous sep- 
ulchre. 

But I have said that the Church was eonducting a cam- 
paign, and that it had in view a well-defined objective point. 
It is essential to our purpose to see, if we can, what was the 
nature of that objective point of the campaign. We have 
seen something of its arsenal and its weapons. We know 
something, through later history, of the extraordinary suc- 
cess of its warfare in securing certain things which it really 
had at heart. We wish to know more exactly what those 
things were. 

The completed structure of Modern Romanism as distinct 
from Medieval Catholicism is understood to be the work of 
the Council which sat at Trent, in the Tyrol, at intervals 
from 1545 to 1563, including also, as corollary or supple- 
ment, the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and of 
Papal Infallibility.* 

The first thing that strikes us, as we look at this result 
in a general way, is the policy it shows of a concentration 
instead of an expansion of the forces in the field. It is 
intensive, not extensive. Each definite step taken has 


*Tais Council sat at intervals determined by political considerations, extending 
from 1545 to 1563, and heldin all twenty-five sessions. The topics were in general 
these : In 1546, the Creed, the Scripture Canon (which is determined to be that of the 
Latin Vulgate), and the doctrine of Original Sin and Baptism ; in 1547, the doctrine 
of Justification and of the Sacraments; in 1551, the Eucharist, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction ; in 1562-63, the Celebration of Mass, Holy Orders, Matrimony, Pur- 
gatory, and the worship of Saints. 
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served to narrow the ground, to throw off a part of the 
apparent force for the sake of a more vigorous grasp upon 
that which is left. Each point of doctrine established has 
been at the cost of a vehement interior struggle. It has been 
a triumph over opposition, with the risk and with the result 
of creating a great disaffected party. As long as the Im- 
maculate Conception could be debated within the lines by 
Thomist and Scotist, the freedom of opinion was a ground 
of peace: since 1854, to follow the logic of their opinion, 
the great learning and strength of the Dominican Order 
should be lost to Rome. Infallibility might be ever so much 
the legitimate goal to which the Church was tending, yet 
its triumph in 1870 cost it the formidable revolt signified 
in such names of learning as Ddéllinger, and such names of 
authority as Dupanloup. 

And yet the Church, bound “for better, for worse” to an 
idea, has not hesitated. It began by inviting Protestant 
attendance and co-operation in its Council; and the danger 
of compromises likely to follow was the chief hindrance to 
the council’s meeting, and the chief cause of its delays. 
Doubtless it hoped, like a political caucus, to hold those 
bound by its decisions who should join in its debates. And 
there was something in the strangely compromising attitude 
of the Reformers—after Luther’s death, especially, and 
under the irresolute lead of Melanchthon—which might 
justify that hope. But the concession was soon found to 
be all on one side, unless in such externals as in the very 
rare, doubtful, and reluctant allowance of the Cup to the 
laity. And the rigid fixing of its boundaries then walled out 
all Protestant Europe as sharply, and with as little prospect 
of its recovery, as the previous walling off of the Eastern 
Church by the unyielding and intolerable claims of Rome. 

But this narrowing of its ground was really in another way 
a policy of strength. Like the “Old School Abolitionists ” 
in the anti-slavery crusade, the Roman Church has persist- 
ently denounced the least remonstrance or dissent within 
its lines; has unhesitatingly thrown over the faithfullest of 
friends, the moment his zeal seemed lukewarm or his loyalty 
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in danger of waxing cold. The great debate of Reason must 
be carried on within wide boundaries, and with open doors. 
The great battle of Faith must be fought with closed ranks, 
where a whisper of mutiny is death. A thousand blind 
partisans, so standing alone, are far stronger than the same 
number increased by ten thousand more, who may dare 
question a word or act of the commander. 

Besides, the selfishness of power must feel a certain relief 
at being discharged of responsibility for such turbulent and 
intractable subjects as those in the populations of the North. 
Italy, Spain, and, at heavy cost, France were kept within 
the circle of command. But the war in the Netherlands 
must have taught the lesson which power is so slow to 
learn; and the truce of 1609 must have been as welcome to 
the assailants as to the assailed. The Scottish people under 
such a lead as that of Knox and Melville;* the Puritans of 
England, represented not merely by their fierce sea-faring 
champions, but by such poor martyrs as Richard Atkins, mul- 
tiplied by hundreds in every district,— such evidences would 
give pause to the most towering ecclesiastical ambition. 
Such men would be far more dangerous as rebellious sub- 
jects than as alien enemies. And there is reason to believe 
that the modern Church of Rome has been well content 
with such success as it has had, which it would not wisely 
risk for a wider sway. 

It is to the same effect, when we look at the particular 
measures of reform aimed at. Still we find the sharper 
drawing of boundaries, the throwing off of the neutral or 
disloyal, the tightening of the reins of authority. The 
objects to be effected we find enumerated thus: to rein- 
force ecclesiastical Discipline among the clergy; to estab- 


* The name of Andrew Melville is less familiar to most readers than that of John 
Knox; but that he bore worthily the mantle of the great Reformer we may see in 
these two anecdotes. To the Regent Morton, he said: “Tush, man, threaten your 
courtiers so. It is the same to me whether I rotin the air or in the ground; and I 
have lived out of your country as well as in it. Let God be praised, you can neither 
hang nor exile his truth.’”” To King James, he said: “Sirrah, ye are God's silly 
vassal. There are two kings and two kingdoms in Scotland. There is King James, 
the head of the Commonwealth, and there is King Jesus Christ, King of the Church, 
whose subject James VI. is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king nor a lord nora 
head, but a member.” 
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lish Seminaries for the instruction of youth, with austere 
training,—in sharp contrast to the medieval University; 
to insure the incessant administration of the Sacraments in 
every parish, with special emphasis laid on preaching and 
auricular confession; to insist on the personal supervision 
of the clergy by the Bishop, to the restoring and enhancing 
of episcopal authority ; and to make more precise and ample 
the profession of faith by authoritative exposition of the 
Creed, especially on the points then most debated, as justi- 
fication, predestination, and sacraments. 

Except in the last of these, which it was the special busi- 
ness of a council to determine, there is absolutely nothing 
here which we can regard as an attempt to meet the case as 
it lay broadly before the secular intelligence of the time ; 
nothing that indicates any attempt to win back the lost 
ground, unless it might be by dint of armed conquest when 
the forces of the faith should be sufficiently drilled. All 
looks to holding more securely and ruling more severely the 
ground that is within the visible boundaries of obedience. 
All looks to repelling more sharply those who chose to stay 
beyond those boundaries, and refusing more imperiously all 
suggestions of unity or peace. 

Now, this harsh and uncompromising attitude may be 
taken by a power, a party, or a person perfectly convinced 
that a given position is absolutely right, and that to yield it 
would be a crime. That, in fact, is what the language of 
the Church necessarily means; it is the very point in dispute 
between the Church and its opponents. It may also be 
held by a power aware that its position is weak in point of 
fact and of reason, and can only be made strong in logic; 
that is, whoever can be got to accept its premises may be 
held to abide by its conclusions. Either ground is sufficient 
to explain the attitude taken by the Roman Church during 
the Papal reaction, and held by it since. 

Virtually, this is to abandon the claim of Universality, 
since not the wildest dreamer supposes that the premises in 
question are going to be accepted by everybody. But, on 
the other hand, it is very greatly to brace and confirm the 
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claim of Authority. By the theory of the Church, it regards 
all men, if not as the objects of its instruction, at least as 
- the subjects of its rule. It demands not assent of the 
reason, but obedience of the will: at any rate, not assent 
first, and therefore obedience ; but obedience first, and then 
assent. But obedience is a moral act, and is rendered to 
the object of one’s moral homage or choice. How to win 
that moral homage or choice has not, so far, entered much 
into the Romanist conception of reform. 

And yet there is a certain moral homage paid to the 
ministers of that Church, often in quarters where we should 
least expect. The discipline of the Catholic reaction has 
had unquestionably a powerful effect on the lives of the 
humbler clergy, whose duties it has rigidly defined, and 
whose virtues it has energetically prescribed. They, at 
least, are not responsible for the craft of prelates, or for 
the atrocities which monastic rule has invented and put in 
force. Probably, we shall never find a comparison between 
the morals of Catholic and Protestant countries intelligent 
and fair enough to satisfy both sides. The type or standard 
is the real object of comparison; and into this the consid- 
eration of race, or the “ personal equation,” enters too deeply 
to give much standing-ground in common. 

But there are easily recognized and very winning quali- 
ties which have always distinguished the body of the lower 
Catholic clergy, and which have often been glorified in the 
more illustrious names of the Roman Church. We must 
remember, it is truc, that these virtues — charity, patience, 
humility, beneficence unstinted — are not inconsistent with 
policies and acts which we recoil from with horror. The 
saintly Borromeo was a merciless arbiter in the Court of 
Faith. Port-Royalists were advocates of persecution, as well 
as sufferers by it. Fénelon, that pure type of sentimental 
piety, did not hold aloof from the policy of Louis XIV. in 
expulsion or in torment of the Huguenots.* 

But, in common, lowly, quiet life, those qualities are ines- 
timable and infinitely dear. Once fallen below earthly am- 





* See Douen, L’ Intolérance de Fenelon. Paris, 1875. 
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bition and hope, there is probably nowhere such wide-spread 
and abounding consolation as may be or has been found with 
the parish priest or the saintly bishop. I do not know that 
a famous French romancer is the best of authority on points 
of moral judgment; but I have been more struck by the 
incidental and unintended testimony of Balzac to the reality 
of a certain “power that makes for righteousness” in the 
Catholic village clergy than I should be with any amount 
of set argument to prove or disprove the same. 

This power, whatever of it really exists, it is fair enough 
to call one result of the Catholic Reaction which I have 
attempted to describe. We must make generous allowance 
for that on one hand; while we remember, because we can- 
not help it, the horrors and enormities of that Reaction on 
the other hand. We are not called upon to pass a verdict 
of “guilty or not guilty’ on the Church of that day, or on 
the remarkable effort by which it recovered so much of its 
lost ground, and restored so much of its diminished strength. 
The single acts, the policies, the men, are fit objects of our 
judgment. The historical phenomenon at large is beyond 
that judgment. Our only business is to understand it, if we 
can, in the circumstances it grew out of and the results it 
led to. 

It did not defeat the Reformation. That had its message 
to deliver, and its prodigious moral power to transmit to 
the life of the modern world. But it did save to modern 
life something of the rich and deep life of a remoter time, 
which was in danger of being lost. And this it did, first, by 
drawing from sources of genuine religious life within the 
old sanctuary limits; then, by kindling with a new fervor 
a group or a series of men whose mental resource was 
equal to their zeal; and, finally, by fixing in institutions and 
defining by formula and confirming by discipline certain 
moral forces derived from the fading life of the Middle Age, 
which thus make an element in the life of the world to-day. 

There are a few ecclesiastical virtues,— precious, nay, in- 
dispensable to mankind; the hardest of all to human nature, 
and so they are often by religious writers called “ super- 
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natural”; and these it was the service of the Catholic 
Reaction to hold in trust for a larger religion, which we 
have not yet lived to see. 

J. H. ALLEN. 


GHRISTIAN ZOO-PSYCHOLOGY. 


If the truth of a tenet may be determined by the major- 
ity of suffrages in its favor, if the validity of a theory bear 
any proportion to the number of persons who have accepted 
it and found comfort and consolation in it, if the famous 
test quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, which the 
Romish Church has made the criterion of Christian dogma 
and the charter of its own claim to catholicity, have any 
force or fitness as furnishing a ground of belief, it would be 
difficult to discover among the multiform creeds of mankind 
any doctrine resting upon a broader and firmer foundation 
than that of metempsychosis, or the transmigration of souls. 
Indeed, if this indorsement be any proof of genuineness, it 
may be said, without exaggeration, to bear the seal of almost 
universal consent, and to have been inherent in or engrafted 
upon nearly every known system of religion. It has been 
held, in some one of its varied forms, by men in all ages, in 
all lands, in all conditions of life, and in all stages of barbar- 
ism and civilization. It numbers its adherents by millions, 
including all grades of intelligence from the African savage 
to the Oriental sage, and all degrees and developments of 
spiritual aspiration from the rudest rubbish-worship of the 
Loango fetichist to the most refined mysticism of the Euro- 
pean philosopher. It appears with the earliest dawn of 
Indian speculation, and pervades the whole vast, subtile, 
and complicated web of Brahmanical metaphysics. It is 
the central and sustaining root of that wide-spreading 
banyan of Buddhistic ethics, which extends its ample and 
hospitable shade over the entire realm of animated nature, 
and gives impartial shelter and protection to every form of 
animal life. It constituted an integral part of the priestly 
wisdom of Egypt, fragments of which have been preserved 
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and transmitted to us in the Book of the Dead. Even 
the Jews, notwithstanding its inconsistency with the spirit 
of their sacred books, borrowed it, together with the doc- 
trine of a future life, from the Magi during the Babylonian 
captivity ; and a tenderer feeling toward the lower animals 
is clearly perceptible among them in consequence of their 
long contact with Persian ideas and habits of thought. 
“ All souls,” the Kabbala declares, “are subject to the trials 
of transmigration.” The Talmud reiterates the same notion. 
Many of the most notable Rabbis taught that the souls 
of men are sometimes condemned to inhabit the bodies of 
women as a punishment for sinful and unmanly deeds, thus 
producing amazons and viragos. They also ascribed barren- 
ness in woman to the possession of a male soul, in which 
case she was enjoined to entreat the Lord to grant her con- 
ception by endowing her with scintillations of a female 
soul. 

The influence of the doctrine of metempsychosis is also 
perceptible in ancient, and especially in Oriental art. The 
monstrosities of Indian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and early 
Greek sculpture, sphinxes, centaurs, minotaurs, human- 
headed bulls, lion-headed kings, horse-headed goddesses, and 
sparrow-headed gods, are all embodiments of this notion. 
Among the Greeks, it was adopted and advocated by such 
men as Pythagoras and Plato, and continued to color the 
chief currents of philosophic opinion long after it had ceased 
to find expression in art. It flourished in the schools of 
Alexandria, and formed a favorite theme of speculation 
with the Neo-Platonists. Thence, it passed into patristic 
literature and Gnostic psychology. Not only was it strenu- 
ously defended by some of the most eminent Fathers of the 
Church, but it still remains the serious, esoteric conviction of 
thousands of the most distinguished scholars and divines 
of the present day. Indeed, no one who believes in per- 
sonal immortality can deny either the possibility or reality 
of pre-existence. The myriads of human beings who have 
entered upon a future life must have had a previous exist- 
ence in this world, whether they are now conscious of it or 
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not; and the same may be true of the present, with refer- 
ence to a past state of being, and so on ad infinitum. 

Jesus and his-disciples seem to have assumed, at least on 
one occasion, that a person might suffer afflictions in this 
body as a punishment for sins committed by him before his 
birth; i.e, in a former state of conscious and responsible 
existence. Thus, we are told that, as they passed by and 
saw a man that was blind from his birth, “his disciples 
asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” (John ix., 2.) In his 
reply, Jesus does not deny that both these hypotheses are 
legitimate and adequate to account for the given phenome- 
non, but only their applicability to this particular case. 

St. Augustine believed that men might be changed into 
beasts by sorcery, and even suggested — not sarcastically, but 
seriously — that the Golden Ass of Apuleius may be autobio- 
graphical, the author describing his adventures in that state 
whereinto, by the evil arts of an enchantress, he had been 
“translated,” like Bottom in the play. “In certain districts 
of Italy,” he adds, “such occurrences are quite frequent. 
The women, who tend the herds, prepare, with magic rites, a 
kind of cheese, which they give to travellers, and thus 
change them into beasts of burden, in which shape they are 
made to bear heavy loads and perform onerous tasks.” The 
tragic annals of witchcraft are full of stories of similar 
transformations, in which the most learned and devout men 
of modern times have had implicit faith. In the Insti- 
tutes of Manu and YAjnavalkya, fate is said to be the natural 
sequence of past actions or of “ deeds done in a former body.” 
According to this theory, the element of fore-ordination, so 
far as it enters into and controls a man’s character and 
conduct, does not result from the arbitrary decree of a 
higher power, but springs directly from the operations 
of his own will, which is the source of all the forces that 
predetermine his career and shape his destiny. Plato also 
maintains, or at least suggests, that the puzzling problem 
of the origin of a priori notions, innate ideas, intuitions, 
axioms, necessary postulates, and universal affirmations of 
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the reason, may be most easily and satisfactorily solved 
by regarding them as survivals of knowledge acquired in 
a previous state of existence, the winnowed and garnered 
fruits of pre-natal experience. These inherent truths and 
intuitional perceptions thus constitute the sum of man’s real 
intellectual acquisitions prior to the present period of his 
incarnation, and represent, so to speak, the consolidated 
spiritual capital which survives the dissolution of the body 
and with which he begins another and higher stage of physi- 
cal life. ‘“ The mind,” says Spinoza, “cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, but somewhat of it remains which 
is eternal. ... There are rare minds, of which the principal 
part is eternal: so that they have scarce anything to fear 
from death.” Lessing held that the possession of five senses 
is only peculiar to our present temporary embodiment, and 
that in the past we may have had less, and in the future 
may be endowed with more, than five senses. .Even now 
there are persons who go in and out among us, eating, drink- 
ing, merry-making, and marrying like ordinary mortals, yet 
who claim to have won for themselves the faculty of con- 
ceiving and perceiving four dimensions. Is this a prophecy 
of what we all shall be, the foreshadowing of a future four- 
dimensioned existence ? 

Again, from an ethical point of view, the inequalities 
of human conditions, the seemingly capricious distribution 
of good and evil, the pleasures enjoyed and the pains 
endured by men independently of any obvious relation to 
their respective characters or acknowledged deserts, can 
be best explained on this hypothesis, which, unlike the cur- 
rent orthodox theodicy, is at least competent to 


“ Assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men,” 


without diabolizing the Divine Being and utterly subverting 
our common conceptions of justice. It is surely more moral, 
as well as more intelligible, to suppose that the ills we 
suffer in this world are due to our own individual antece- 
dent sins than that they are attributable to the transgres- 
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sions of one far-off, reputed progenitor and federal head, 
for whose conduct no subtlety of casuistry can make us feel 
in the slightest degree responsible. The proofs of personal 
immortality derived from the emotions or from the principle 
of compensation and retribution may be urged with equal 
cogency in support of transmigration. For this theory puts 
it in the power of every human being, and indeed of every 
living creature, to determine what form and feature the 
future life shall assume. Man is the maker of his own 
destiny in more than the proverbial sense of the phrase, 
elevating or degrading himself in the scale of sentient exist- 
ence by his own acts. Each new incarnation that awaits 
him, like the maiden of heavenly beauty or hideous aspect 
who meets the soul of the Parsi at the Chinvad bridge, is the 
personification of his own thoughts, words, and deeds. He 
grows into the complete embodiment of the propensities 
which he fosters, fondly cherished tendencies take root in 
him as instincts, until gradually his 
“ Nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 

The recent progress of the physical sciences has also lent 
additional interest and importance, not to say probability, to 
the ancient doctrine. Metempsychosis would seem to be the 
spiritual counterpart of metamorphosis: the transmigration 
of souls is logically and analogically suggested as a corollary 
to the transmutation of species. The one does not necessa- 
rily involve the other, but both lie in the same line of 
thought. There is also no reason why the theory of the 
conservation and persistence of force should not be applica- 
ble to mental or psychical as well as to mechanical or physi- 
cal forces. No impulse ever ceases, no motion is ever lost, 
no atom can be disturbed without disturbing every atom in 
the universe. If a sparrow fall to the ground, the mo- 
mentum of its falling body is imparted to and affects every 
particle of the globe. But what becomes of the vital force 
which animated the bird and impelled it through the air? 
It is, furthermore, an axiom of science that force is an essen- 
tial attribute of matter. ‘“ Both,” we are told, “are mutable, 


T 
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both indestructible, and both, so far as we know, quite in- 
capable of existing alone.” Force independent of matter 
and matter devoid of force are alike inconceivable. The 
materialist, then, should not, and in fact does not, deny 
the existence, but emphatically asserts the eternity of 
spiritual force: he denies only the possibility of its exist- 
ence, except as inhering in some material form, some solid, 
liquid, gaseous, visible or invisible, palpable or impalpable, 
ponderable or imponderable body. There would seem, 
therefore, to be little or no difference between the mere 
declaration of the immortality of the soul and the affirma- 
tion of the indestructibility of psychic force. The only 
question in dispute is as to the conditions under which this 
thinking and conscious energy survives and continues to 
operate. Does spirit remain forever a distinct personal 
entity, or is it, too, convertible into other forces, manifest- 
ing itself in manifold and interchangeable forms, like light, 
heat, magnetism, electricity, motion, and gravity? But 
whatever may be the nature and essence of the seintilla ani- 
mae divinae, and whatever transformations it may undergo, 
we have never known it and cannot conceive of it except in 
connection with some more or less highly organized colloca- 
tion of material atoms. This is true of both “celestial 
bodies and bodies terrestrial.” The apostle cannot describe 
them nor the imagination picture them otherwise than as 
substance, differing only in degrees of refinement and sub- 
tility, as the sun differs from the moon or “star differs from 
star in glory.” We cannot, even in thought, disassociate 
force from something forcible, nor imagine wisdom or virtue 
as existing apart from the wise or the virtuous. Not only 
in actuality, but also in ideation, the abstract presents itself 
to us always and everywhere as the concrete. From a 
purely speculative stand-point, therefore, the assumption 
that soul-force is essentially distinct from all other forces, 
never being converted into any of them, but always presery- 
ing its individuality as a thinking entity, and the scientific 
axiom that all force is indestructible and inseparable from 
matter, would, when taken together and logically formu- 
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lated, lead inevitably to the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
It is, however, in relation to the lower animals and their 
treatment by man that the theory of the transmigration of 
souls has been most beneficent in its influence, and most 
fruitful of happy results. Schopenhauer regards the ab- 
sence of this tenet and of all adequate substitutes for it as a 
fundamental defect of both Judaism and Christianity, and 
the cause of untold misery to millions of sentient and highly 
sensitive creatures. “These religions,” he says, “have 
unnaturally severed man from the animal world to which 
he essentially belongs, and placed him on a pinnacle apart, 
treating all lower creatures as mere things, whereas Brah- 
manism and Buddhism insist not only upon his kinship with 
all forms of animal life, but also upon his vital connection 
with all animated nature, binding him up into intimate 
relationship with them by metempsychosis.” In the Hebrew 
cosmogony there is no continuity in the process of creation 
whereby the genesis of man is in any wise connected with 
the genesis of the lower animals. After the Lord God by 
his fiat had produced beasts, birds, fishes, and creeping 
things, he ignored all this mass of protoplastic and organic 
material, and took an entirely new departure in the produc- 
tion of man, whom he formed out of the dust of the ground. 
Upon the being thus created, absolute dominion is conferred 
over every beast of the earth and every fowl of the air, 
which are to be to him “for meat.” They are given over 
to his supreme and irresponsible control, without the slight- 
est injunction of kindness or the faintest suggestion of any 
duties or obligations toward them. 

Neither the synagogue nor the church, neither sanhedrim 
nor ecclesiastical council, has ever deemed it a necessary 
part of its functions to inculcate by instruction or enforce 
by decree a proper consideration for the rights of the lower 
animals. Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
are of comparatively recent origin; and even these benign 
and strictly secular institutions furnish, by the sad necessity 
of their existence, a confession and confirmation of a radical 
deficiency in Christian teaching, which they endeavor to 
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supply. Such associations would be superfluous in Brah- 
manical or Buddhistic lands, where all life is held inviolably 
sacred, and kind and sympathetic treatment of the lower 
animals forms an essential element of religion and religious 
education. Hospitals for diseased and decrepit beasts and 
birds have been established in India from time immemorial, 
and still constitute a universally recognized object of public 
charity and private munificence. It is true that, in some 
of the larger European cities, we also find occasional asylums 
for stray and famished dogs, and homes for houseless cats ; 
but these foundations are usually regarded and often ridi- 
culed as the amiable idiosyncrasies of eccentric individuals 
or as the manifestations of a mild and harmless monomania 
peculiar to old maids, who, having no worthier outlet for 
their loving natures, pour the flood of their pent-up affec- 
tions into this channel. It is also a curious circumstance, 
and quite significant of the character of our civilization, that 
endowments of this kind ave not with us, as in the East, the 
normal and legitimate expression of a humane and beneficent 
spirit, but rather the waste-pipe of suppressed and soured 
emotions, having their real source in a generous and sensi- 
tive nature perverted by pessimistic and misanthropic views 
of life. Thence, it comes that, with us Occidentals, the love 
of animals, instead of being the proper expansion of philan- 
thropic sentiment, too often springs directly from intense and 
morbid hatred of mankind. It was this feeling that made 
Schopenhauer shun the society of his fellow-men during life, 
and in dying bequeath his property to his poodles. ‘ Men,” 
he declared, “are the devils of the earth, and animals are the 
tormented souls. This state of things is the consequence of 
that installation scene in the Garden of Eden.” Solomon, 
too, in one of his splenetic and cynical moods, when he “ hated 
life,” and, surfeited with its pleasures, denounced them all 
as “vanity and vexation of spirit,” affirmed that “a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast”; but, in making this 
remark, his purpose was not to elevate the beast, but to 
degrade the man. 


In many portions of the East, it is customary for Brah- 
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mans and Buddhists to express their joy and gratitude on 
recovering from sickness or on receiving any good fortune, 
not by chanting a Te Deum, but by going to the market- 
place, where wild birds are exposed for sale by Jewish, 
Mohammedan, and Christian fowlers, purchasing a number 
of them, carrying them to the city gates, opening their 
cages and restoring to the captives their former liberty. 
Under similar circumstances, a European would most prob- 
ably return thanks by inviting his friends to eat birds with 
him,— just as the typical Englishman thinks the best use he 
can make of a fine day is to go out and kill something. 
There can be no doubt that this attitude of mind is, in a 
great degree, the result of our current religious ideas and 
traditions and the early training that grows out of them. 
We are ourselves hardly conscious how deeply ingrained are 
our prejudices on this point. 

Not long since, a German Protestant parson, when asked 
to preach a sermon in support of a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, replied that, although heartily 
sympathizing with the cause, he could not accede to the 
request, since the Bible did not furnish him with any text 
appropriate to such a discourse. As a humane man, he 
would be willing to make a speech in favor of it outside of 
the pulpit; but, as a clergyman and divinely commissioned 
expounder of the Sacred Scriptures, he was forced to pass 
it over in silence. Some years ago, the Thierschutzverein 
of Munich issued an appeal to the public, stating the aims 
and objects of the association, and seeking to rouse the 
lethargic Bavarians to a more earnest appreciation of its 
usefulness and to greater liberality in its behalf. In addition 
to purely secular considerations and motives of mere morality, 
the appeal was also urged on religious grounds, and sustained 
by the following quotations from the Bible: “A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast; but the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel.” Prov. xii. 10. “He giveth to 
the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry.” 
Ps. cxlvii., 9. “He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man, that he may bring forth 
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food out of the earth.” Ps. civ.,14. “Who provideth for 
the raven his food? when his young ones cry unto God, they 
wander for lack of meat.” Job xxxviii., 41. “Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall not fall 
to the ground without your Father.” Matt. x., 29. There 
could be no better illustration of the poverty of our Holy 
Scriptures on this subject, and the little thought given to 
it by their authors, than the citation of these texts, not one 
of which’ (except, perhaps, the first) has the slightest 
relevancy or was meant to teach kindness to animals, and 
to inculcate the principles advocated in the Munich circu- 
lar. Even the passage from the Proverbs is a mere state- 
ment of fact, designed to illustrate the character of the 
righteous man, who regardeth even the life of his beast, 
and is contrasted with the wicked whose bowels (as it 
ought to be translated) are cruel. There is no recogni- 
tion of the rights of the beast, and no injunction to respect 
them.* In the other verses, cattle, ravens, and sparrows 
are mentioned simply to show the watchful care and provi- 
dence of God toward man. Here and there, we meet with 
an isolated intimation of compensatory justice or tender 
feeling, as in the paragraph of the Mosaic law prohibit- 
ing the muzzling of the ox when it treadeth out the corn, 
and the sentimental or sanitary scruple about seething 
a kid in its mother’s milk. 

Throughout the Old and New Testaments, animals are 
always regarded from an anthropocentric point of view, 
or in some satellitic relation to man. They are pronounced 
clean or unclean, not on account of their own habits and 
propensities, but according to an arbitrary standard of cere- 
monial purity, intended to secure his ritual or constructive 
cleanliness. He classifies them, like fungi, into edible and 
inedible, or “the beast that may be eaten and the beast that 
may not be eaten.” They are made the scapegoats of his 





*[We need hardly say that we differ widely with Prof. Evans both as to the 
implications of several of the passages named and as to the general estimate of the 
Hebrew legislation in regard to animals. Considering the state of civilization 
implied by the whole legislation, the marks of tender and humane feeling for them 
in it are striking and remarkable.—Ep. Unitarian Review.] 
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iniquities; and minute descriptions are given of their 
sacrificial qualities and uses, whereby their innocent and 
untainted blood is shed in expiation of human trespasses 
and sins. In the poetic and prophetic books and the gos- 
pel records, animals are mentioned chiefly for rhetorical, 
metaphorical, or illustrative purposes; and the allusion 
usually involves contempt and depreciation of them. The 
same spirit prevails in patristic literature. The Fathers 
of the Church seemed to think that animals were created 
principally as illustrations of theological dogmas or types 
of Christian virtues. The passage in Job, “ Ask the beast 
and it will teach thee, and the birds of heaven and they 
will tell thee,” and the precedent furnished by the apoca- 
lyptic monsters of St. John the Divine, were deemed 
sufficient to warrant any vagaries and extravagances of 
zodlogical exegesis. The accounts of the mysterious attri- 
butes and marvellous actions of real and fabulous creatures, 
recorded in the natural histories of that time, were ac- 
cepted as facts, and “improved” for moral and religious 
edification. The keenest intellects of the Church, Origen, 
Chrysostom, Clement, and their compeers, were devoted to 
this kind of hermeneutics, of which the old Greco-Egyp- 
tian Physiologus, the prototype of all medieval Bestiaries 
and specula naturalia, formed the basis. As an example of 
it, take the following: “The panther, as the Physiologus 
observes, has a gentle disposition, and lives in amity with 
all animals except its arch-enemy, the dragon. Its skin is 
of many colors, like Joseph’s coat. Very fair to look upon 
is this beast, and tame and peaceful. When it has eaten 
but a little, it is satisfied, and goes to sleep in its cave. On 
the third day, it awakes, rises up, and roars with a loud 
voice, so that it can be heard far and near. Out of its 
mouth proceeds a sweet odor; and all the animals draw nigh 
and follow after it, on account of the sweetness of its 
breath. Only the dragon creeps away into a dark pit, and 
lies there as if dead. So our Lord Jesus Christ arose 
from sleep, and by his perfume drew all unto him, near and 
far. As the apostle has said, ‘For we are unto God a 
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sweet savor in Christ.’ And the psalmist has said, ‘The 
King’s daughter is all glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold.’ And the adorning of Christ our Saviour 
is many-colored through chastity and virtue and purity, 
through meekness and mercy and excellence, through peace 
and moderation. Furthermore, he, the heavenly one, is the 
slayer of the serpent. Nor is there anything about beasts 
and birds in the Scriptures that is untrue or void of sig- 
nificance.” A new principle of zodlogical classification was 
introduced, and all animals were considered as representa- 
tives either of divine or of diabolical qualities, symbols of 
Christ or of Satan. It was a matter of no importance, as 
one Father honestly confesses, whether or not the beasts 
actually possessed the characteristics ascribed to them: the 
main thing was to know and to profit by the spiritual 
truths which they were designed to teach and to exemplify. 
It is also a singular and significant fact that the Mosaic 
law should admit and insist upon the responsibility of 
animals for their conduct, only when their actions are 
such as to be accounted criminal. They are placed on an 
equality with man for purposes of punishment, just as a 
woman, although having no voice in the administration 
of political affairs, is nevertheless man enough judicially 
to be fined, imprisoned, and hanged, if need be. In estab- 
lishing his covenant with Noah immediately after the del- 
uge, God declared that human blood should be required 
not only “at the hand of man,” but also “at the hand of 
every beast”; and this principle was subsequently embod- 
ied in the Israelitic code. Thus, it was enacted that “if 
an ox gore a man or a woman that they die, then the ox 
shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten” ; 
since to eat a creature, which had been adjudged sufficiently 
rational to be legally condemned and executed would savor 
of anthropophagy, and be morally equivalent to canni- 
balism. By the commission of homicide, the ox had be- 
come the peer of man in blood-guiltiness; and its carcass 
was to be treated with the respect due to the corpse of 
homo sapiens. The penalty thus inflicted was not a merely 
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precautionary or preventive measure, putting a vicious and 
dangerous brute out of the way, in order that there might 
be no recurrence of the accident, but a strictly judicial and 
retributory sentence. According to the Kur’fn, every 
beast and every fowl shall rise at the last day, and be 
brought to judgment and punished for the injuries done 
to each other. 

In medieval and even comparatively modern times, the 
same attitude has been assumed by both civil and ecclesias- 
tical courts, and beasts have been formally arrested, tried, 
convicted, and punished as moral agents fully accountable 
for their deeds. Thus, on the 4th of June, 1094, a pig was 
hanged on a gibbet near Laon in France, for the crime of 
devouring the babe of one Jéhan Lenfant, a cowherd. 
Again, on the 10th of January, 1457, a sow was convicted 
of murder, committed on the person of an infant named 
Jéhan Martin of Savigny, and sentenced to be hanged by 
the hind feet from the branch of a tree. Her six sucklings 
were also included in the indictment as accomplices, but 
“in default of any positive proof that they had assisted in 
mangling the deceased, although covered with blood, they 
were restored to their owner on condition that he should 
give bail for their appearance, should further evidence be 
forthcoming to prove their complicity in their mother’s 
crime.” As the owner declined to be answerable for the 
past misdemeanors or future good conduct of such homicidal 
cochons de lait, they were declared forfeited, not to the 
parents of the murdered child, but to the noble damsel, 
Katerine de Bernault, Lady of Savigny. On the 2d of 
March, 1552, the Chapter of Chartres “sentenced a pig, 
that had killed a girl, to be hanged from a gallows erected 
on the very spot polluted by the blood deed.” In the year 
1612, another pig was found guilty of having worried to 
death and partially devoured a child fifteen months old, the 
son of a mason residing at Molinchart, within the jurisdic- 
tion of Laon. The culprit, after due trial, received the fol- 
lowing sentence: “ Pourquoy, et en horreur et détestation 
dudict cas, avons ordonné que ledict poreq sera mené et 
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conduit par l’exécuteur de la haute justice au lieu des 
fourches patibulaires dudict Molinchart, pour illec é@tre 
assommé, bruslé et reduit en cendres, par nostre sentence, 
jugement, et par droit.” It is a remarkable indication of 
the great change that has come over the spirit of legislation, 
and more especially of criminal jurisprudence, that whereas, 
less than two centuries ago, law-givers and courts of justice 
treated beasts as men responsible for their misdeeds, and 
punished them capitally as malefactors, the tendency nowa- 
days is to regard men as irresponsible beasts, automatic 
brutes acting under an irresistible impulse to evil (una forza 
irresistibile, as the jurist Mancini calls it), and to plead this 
proclivity as an extenuating circumstance and even as a 
ground of acquittal. Animals, also, bore their full part of 
persecution during the witchcraft delusion, although the ex- 
tent of their tribulations from this source has never been 
recorded by historians and statisticians. Pigs seem to have 
suffered most in this respect, being supposed to be peculiarly 
attractive to devils, and, therefore, particularly liable to 
diabolical possession, as is evident from the legion that went 
out of the tomb-haunting man and entered into the Gada- 
rene herd of swine. Cows, too, were accused of sorcery, 
and cocks burned at the stake for the heinous and unnat- 
ural crime of laying eggs, from which the most active 
and effective ingredient of witch-ointment was obtained. 
Our great-grandfathers firmly and devoutly believed in the 
possibility and reality of such occurrences, and instances of 
them are reported as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Even the Church has not disdained to put beasts 
under her ban, and to direct her spiritual weapons and hurl 
her paper thunderbolts against bugs and beetles, rats and 
mice, and other pestiferous vermin. In 1120, the Bishop 
of Laon solemnly interdicted and anathematized a swarm of 
caterpillars; and, in 1516, the caterpillars were again admon- 
ished by the ecclesiastical authorities of Troyes to quit the 
district of Villenoxe within six days, on pain of being 
declared “accursed and excommunicated.” (Cf. The Athe- 
neeum for September 12, 1864.) Survivals of the belief in 
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the potency of such measures are seen in royal, gubernato- 
rial, and other official proclamations appointing days of fast- 
ing and prayer to check the devastations of grasshoppers 
and potato-bugs, or to stay the ravages of murrain. But it 
is only over noxious animals, for the purpose of cursing 
them, that the Church appears to claim jurisdiction or care 
to assert it. In behalf of the countless beasts which toil 
out their blameless lives in the service and at the mercy of 
man, she never utters a word of authority, nor lifts her 
crooked fingers in the form of benediction. True, she 
assigns a place in the calendar to St. Anthony, the patron 
and nominal protector of animals; and, from the 17th to the 
23d of January, Romans of all classes — princes, peasants, 
cardinals, cabmen, and campagnuoli— used to bring their 
horses and asses to be blessed and sprinkled with holy water 
before the old church of S. Antonio Abbate in the Piazza 
di S. Maria Maggiore. But in most cases, where some mer- 
ciful intervention was actually needed in favor of over- 
worked and much-abused hacks and cart-horses, this festa 
proved to be a holiday for the beast far less than for its 
owner, who rode through the streets arrayed in his best 
apparel, and adorned with feathers and tibbons of brilliant 
hues, and spent the day in careering from one wine-shop to 
another, and carousing with his friends. The ceremony, 
which always seemed to be performed perfunctorily, as 
though it were deemed an indulgent concession to the 
sancta simplicitas of the good man who preached the gospel 
to the fishes, was accepted as a joke, and never exerted any 
appreciable influence in restraining violence or inspiring 
kindness toward the lower animals. Indeed, the tutelar 
saint is seldom invoked during the rest of the year, except 
in maledictions. “May St. Anthony smite you!” is still 
the popolano’s favorite imprecation on his horse or donkey ; 
and fearing lest the request should not be granted, or will- 
ing to show his faith by his works, he plies the lash or 
wields the cruel pungolo in the saint’s stead. The mystic 
and visionary pater seraphicus, Francis of Assisi, sang 
his Cantico delle Creature, in which he thanked the Lord for 
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brother sun, and sister moon, and mother earth prolific of 
fruits and flowers. He even greeted the wind and the fire 
as brothers, and the water and bodily death as sisters, but 
passed over in significant silence all sentient creatures and 
recognized no kinship with beast or bird or creeping thing. 
“Fromm waren die Miinchener zu jeder Zeit,” says one of 
their most quaint and genial chroniclers; and there are few 
cities in Europe where the priests are more zealous or exert 
a greater influence over the populace, or where the authority 
of the Church is more respected than in Munich. Yet no 
voice of warning or reproof has ever been heard from 
chancel or confessional against the cruelty to animals which 
disgraces the Bavarian capital. Veal is the favorite food of 
the inhabitants, and is consumed in enormous quantities ; 
and it is no exaggeration to affirm that every calf carried to 
the slaughter-house is made to suffer in transitu the tortures 
of a man crucified with his head downward. An archiepis- 
copal Hirtenbrief would have sufficed to check this brutality 
toward beasts; but no such writ of mercy has ever issued 
from the palace in Promenadenstrasse. The late pope, ninth 
of Piuses and first of infallible pontiffs, decided ex cathedra 
that animals havé no souls, and that, therefore, we are not 
bound to them by any of those moral duties and sacred obli- 
gations which we owe, in general, to all our fellow-men, 
and, in particular, to them that are of the household of faith 
and are united to us by the ties of religion. This opinion is 
fully indorsed and practically exemplified by the Italian 
donkey-driver, who, to every remonstrance against the 
wanton beating and bruising of his patient beast of burden, 
retorts, Non é cristiano, at the same time dealing a succession 
of vigorous thwacks with a heavy cudgel by way of adding 
emphasis to his dogmatic assertion. Thus, the bipedal brute 
continues to maul and maim the quadrupedal beast in the 
spirit of the Vaticanic dictum, and in accordance with a 
religious principle so clear and simple as to be comprehensi- 
ble even to the dullest asinaio: the poor creature is not a 
Christian, and therefore has no rights which a good Catholig 
is bound to respect. 
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The idea of blood relationship which formed the basis of 
primitive society, and of which the doctrine of humanity 
is but a wider development, has received still further exten- 
sion through recent scientific researches tending to establish 
a genealogical connection between man and the lower 
animals. There can be little doubt that the general ac- 
ceptance of the theory of evolution would exert upon the 
Western mind a wholesome influence in favor of greater 
consideration for all forms and embodiments of life, corre- 
sponding to the benign effect which the belief in metempsy- 
chosis has produced upon the less positive and more 
mystical and metaphysical mind of the East. 


“ Wer sich selbst und Andre kennt 
Wird auch hier erkennen, 
Orient und Occident 
Sind nicht mehr zu trennen.” 


Not only is the present drift of science strongly set in this 
direction, but all the cultivated thinking of the day shares 
in the same movement. Comparative psychology is over- 
throwing one after another the barriers of mental faculties 
and moral qualities, which have been erected between man 
and beast. Many of these distinctions, which seem sub- 
stantial enough when viewed superficially or from afar, 
are found on closer examination to be built up out of arbi- 
trary and inexact definitions on a groundwork of incorrect 
and inadequate observations. The breadths and depths of 
this subject have not yet been fully measured and fathomed. 
The more extensive and accurate our study of animal 
intelligence is, the more striking does its resemblance to 
human intelligence appear. THe attempt to discriminate 
between them by referring all operations of the former to 
instinct, and all operations of the latter to reason, has been 
long since abandoned. We know that automatic mental 
action characterizes men far more, and animals far less, than 
was formerly supposed. 

However, it does not lie within the scope and compass 
of this paper to discuss the truth or falsity of the Darwin- 
ian hypothesis, but only to indicate its moral bearings as 
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affecting our relations to the lower animals. That our 
ethical and religious instruction has been hitherto lamenta- 
bly lacking in this direction is undeniable. Evidently, we 
must look to modern science to supplement it; and, with 
the introduction of more rational views of cosmogony and 
anthropology, and broader and more generous principles of 
psychology into elementary text-books, the union in short 
of a sounder physics with a larger metaphysics, our chil- 
dren’s children may finally learn that there are inalienable 
animal as well as human rights; and that, in respect to the 
ties of moral obligation and the claims to kind and just 
treatment which they imply, not only “all nations of men,” 
as Paul affirmed on Mars Hill, but, as the Indian sage 
declared, “all living creatures are of one blood.” To the 
decalogue and the beatitudes must be added the first of 
Buddha's ten commandments : — 


“ Kill not for Pity’s sake, nor dare to slay 
The meanest creature on its upward way.” 


E. P. Evans. 


THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


“ Another book was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written in the books, accord- 
ing to their works.”— Rev. xx., 12. 

There are few words of Scripture which have received 
more striking and forcible confirmation from the facts of 
science than these. All the sciences which relate to man 
assure us that the deeds done in the body are inscribed in- 
delibly upon his nature. Each man is his own unconscious 
but enduring record,— his book of life. He writes upon the 
lineaments of his face, his movements, his gestures, the tones 
of his voice, upon every member of his body, every fleeting 
expression of lips and eyes, the story of his life. If he 
seeks to pass for what he is not, to conceal his genuine pur- 
pose and likeness, such concealment is revealed: it is not a 
face, but a mask, which we see. Man does not indeed make 
his own bodily frame and appearance; but the indwelling 
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soul mars or moulds it after its own life, sometimes debas- 
ing noble features with low and ignoble expressions, some- 
times shining through homely lineaments with a heavenly 
light of love, contentment, and patience. Everything is 
characteristic to one who studies and understands character. 
The human mind, as every artist well knows, is incarnated 
not only in the face, but the form. Leonardo da Vinci, a 
consummate master of the science of painting, in his treatise 
points out the significance of pose and outline and attitude, 
the forward or backward inclination of the body, the hands 
clinging, eager, or relaxed, as indicating character. He 
regards nothing as too slight to be carefully studied,—the 
wrinkles of anxious age, the dimples of rounded youth, the 
haunting shadows of the eyes, the proud and dilating nos- 
trils, the swelling muscles of the throat or arm, all express 
a certain type of character. Goethe, the great German 
thinker, who saw so clearly into other sciences and arts than 
his own, has said that the traces of our earthly days cannot 
perish throughout the ages. We imagine ourselves un- 
known, when every hour, every instant, we are writing our 
most secret moods, our most hidden desires in the vivid and 
enduring colors of life, so that all around us may look and 
read. The most reticent indeed often reveal more than the 
talkers ; for they cause their companions, in default of words, 
to watch more closely the play of feature and unconscious 
revelation of gesture. 

But if our bodies, made for us, and influenced by a thou- 
sand physical and outside forces, are so moulded and formed 
by character,— which is the great sum of actions, thoughts, 
and desires,— what of our souls? They are indeed being 
made by us every day and hour. There is no hope so tran- 
sient, no act so small, no thought so fleeting as not to leave 
its impress there. Our affections chiefly, especially that 
vital love, whether it be of virtue or self, of our country 
or of wealth and ambition, of God or of the world which 
sweeps our whole life on as by a secret but resistless tide,— 
our affections make us what we are; and, whatever be the 
changes death shall make,— and we know death is a process 
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of separation and purification, and shall render our weak 
faculties and powers more spiritual and intense,— it can in 
no wise unmake us. What we loved when we died, we 
shall love when we arise again into eternal life. We shall 
awaken with the same traits, tendencies, characteristics; for 
individual identity, as it belongs to our immortality, sur- 
vives the sleep of death, even as it survives the sleep of the 
night. Our Lord’s parable of the talents clearly teaches 
that in the future life there are degrees of happiness or 
goodness, and in heaven these are identical, so that those 
who are faithful over many things shall be enabled to enter 
more fully into “the joy of our Lord.” George MacDon- 
ald gives us a very bold and striking view of the continua- 
tion in the world to come of personal identity of character 
in the words of a dying father to his son: — 

“Death canna weel be muckle like onything we think 
about it, but there maun be mony peoples, dreary and 
fashionless, in the warld to which we gang; and the mair I 
think, the mair likely it seems we will ha’ a heap to do wi’ 
them,—a sair wark trying to let them ken whaur they cam’ 
frae, and how they maun go to reach hame,— for death can 
na mair be your hame than a sair fa’ upon the road your 
bed. There may be mony a ane we ca’ed auld here, that 
will ha’ to be ta’en like a bairn on the knees, and brought 
up to knowledge. I see na ither way. The Lord may ken 
a better, but I think He has shown me this. For them that 
are His maun ha’ wark like His, and what for no the per- 
sonal ministrations of redemption to them that are deid, 
that they may come to life by knowing Him?” These 
simple and homely phrases, which I quote from memory, 
teach strongly that doctrine of identity of character so sol- 
emnly uttered among the last word; of Revelation, “ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he which is filthy, 
let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.” 

In our book of life are written the characteristics of the 
age in which we lived, our associations, our influences, and 
especially our own individual action and choice. Memory, 
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as all mental philosophies unite in telling us, loses nothing,— 
not one scent from the sweetbrier, though it has scattered 
a thousand odors from its rosy cups of fragrance, not one 
sound of distant bells, or one breath of the morning wind. 
All these things of sense and time have an eternity in us. 
No picture of our childhood’s days is effaced. The old 
garden where the white lilies stood like tall altar candles 
before the sun, the swift birds that thrilled us with a sense 
of mystery and delight by their flight,— we knew not whence 
or whither across the skies,—and their nests deep hidden 
in leafy hedgerows, the quiet stream where we fished or 
launched miniature boats,— all these start out from the dark 
at a touch, as if written in sympathetic ink and drawn into 
life by the warmth of association and love. Every day may 
be revived from the sleeping past with all its accompani- 
ments of human passion or pain, all its inanimate bordering 
of light and odor and bloom, or of darkness and death, as 
the drowning man knows, who sees all the records of long 
vanished years pass before him in the few moments of his 
going down into the dark waters. “There is nothing cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed, neither hid that shall not be 
known. Therefore, whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness 
shall be heard in the light; and that which ye have spoken 
in the ear in the inner chambers shall be proclaimed upon 
the house-tops.” 

A striking instance of such continuity on a physical 
plane is given by Mr. Babbage in a passage of the ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise, which treats of the perpetuity of 
sound. We usually conceive of a sound as fleeting and 
unstable in nature, dying away without leaving a trace of 
its existence; and it strikes us with solemn wonder, when 
we recall that the pulsations of the air, once set in motion 
by the human voice, cease not to exist with the sounds to 
which they give rise,—that these aerial waves surround 
the earth, and vibrate on and on forever. Whether worth- 
less and base, or noble and pure, all thought uttered in 
language — even every “idle word”— has given an undy- 
ing impulse to the air which received it, so that the atmos- 
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phere we breathe may be called “the ever-living witness” 
of our life. Nor is what is said of language less true of 
thought, of which it is the offspring. A great thought never 
dies: it may lie dormant in a cold and unreceptive soil for 
centuries; but, let the sunshine and the rain come, and 
straightway it springs up and grows, and a great harvest 
fills the land. Often, we ourselves receive impressions, we 
hear a gentle word spoken, we read a phrase in a book 
opened as if by chance, and we forget these things, and 
deem them effaced, until the time of need comes. Then, 
the neglected thought awakes and grows, and our whole 
life thereafter bears its impress for good or ill. There is 
nothing, if we could see clearly, trivial or unimportant in 
our life; and we know not what or how many germinant 
forces lie sleeping and apparently quiescent in the most 
meagre existence. ‘We know not what we shall be,” 
though we may know the image, divine or otherwise, toward 
which we are growing. 

In the permanence of action, the uneffaceable character 
of life, lies the dread secret of retribution to the wicked. 
We cannot forget our evil deeds, we cannot escape their 
consequence and penalty: they are written upon and within 
us,— nay, by the inevitable law of life, they become a part 
of us. The murderer kills, the adulterer defiles, the thief 
defrauds, not his victim alone, but his own soul. He who 
deceives his neighbor makes himself so much the more in- 
capable of perceiving the truth; for, as a profound German 
thinker has said, “every lie is twin-born,”—it blinds him 
who utters it as well as him who believes it. Each soul has 
its own spectrum, as fully recognizable by the laws of spirit- 
ual analysis as “the measured bars, cast on the chord of the 
seven colors” by a drop of blood, are to human sight. And 
these are so plain that “no drop of that red rain can now be 
shed so small that the stain of it cannot be known, and the 
voice of it heard out of the ground.” There is nothing that 
is without this sign, this rainbow of testimony, to mark its 
own peculiar individuality and being in the world of mate- 
rial substances and elements. The spectrum of iron is 
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different from that of gold, and that of the violet is unlike 
that of the rose: so, among unnumbered multitudes, no 
human soul is wholly like another. There is an individ- 
ual and unchanged likeness which always looks out of the 
eyes and smiles upon the lips of our friend, whatever may 
be the change of mood or age or circumstance, and gives 
to our yearning hearts a surer hope that, as no sound dies 
without its vibration, which is never stilled, and no ele- 
ment is without its immutable sign of identity, so no 
beloved face is lost to us, or is changed beyond the recog- 
nition of tender souls in the world to come. That law 
which to the evil is horror and fear is to the heart of love 
a hope and desire; to the pursuing foe a cloud of darkness, 
but to the faithful a guiding light. 

In the highest sense of which we can conceive, the loving 
heart of God, our Father, is our true Book of Life. From 
the beginning of our earthly days to their end, his wisdom 
and love watch over us to shield us from evil and lead us 
into good. Our regeneration is a spiritual creation,— a new 
birth; and exquisitely appropriate to the unseen process 
of growth in the renewed spirit are the solemn words of 
awe and love which the Psalmist utters over the thoughts 
of God toward him: “I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well.” How many of us feel in the depths of tempta- 
tions and anguish, when the dim sense of invisible but 
present love alone supports us, that recognition which 
breathes through this psalm of being made in secret and in 
the lowest parts of the earth, yet ever within his sight and 
protection: “Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being 
imperfect; and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was none of them”! 

Evia F. Mossy. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE UNITARIANS OF HUNGARY. 


The mission of Prof. John Kovacs to this country, and his pres- 
ence and voice at our conferences and in many of our churches, 
has awakened among us a new interest in the churches of the 
Unitarian name and faith in Transylvania, and greatly strength- 
ened our sense of fellowship with this most distant and most 
ancient branch of the Unitarian confession. It is interesting to 
know that there are in Eastern Europe more than a hundred 
churches, the remnant after repeated persecutions and proscrip- 
tions of a much larger number, at one time four hundred, that 
date their origin and reckon their golden age to have been in the 
century of the Protestant Reformation, and which have kept 
through three hundred years the simple faith in God’s Father- 
hood and sole supremacy, uncompelled by Papal or Lutheran or 
Calvinistic prevalence and persecution to abjure or hide their 
convictions, and ready in the decay of dogmatic and ecclesias- 
tical Christianity in Europe to offer in organized with a rational 
and progressive faith, in full sympathy through all past tradi- 
tions and tendencies with the freer spirit and the advancing 
knowledge of the age. 

The history of the Unitarian churches in Hungary, as Prof. 
Kovaes has helped us to know it through his addresses in many 
assemblies of our people East and West, has many heroic and 
romantic passages, as well as some of pathetic and even tragic 
interest; but it is of peculiar interest to us to observe that, 
though so distant and for a long period so disconnected with the 
Unitarian churches in England and America, these far off breth- 
ren are akin to us, not in belief alone, but in their characteristic 
quality and spirit. We find reproduced in them the same temper 
and tendencies that have given value and efficiency to our own 
Unitarian movement, the same emphasis on morals and practical 
righteousness as more important than dogmatic completeness, the 
same preference for rational exposition, the same sympathy with 
scientific, social, and political progress. 

Especially, we are glad to find that the Unitarians in Transyl- 
vania share the zeal for education which is also a characteristic of 
English and American Unitarianism, and that they have adopted 
intelligent methods of instruction for their whole people, for which 
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they have made large sacrifices, and have proudly maintained at 
heavy cost. Indeed, the Hungarians of the Middle Ages established 
universities which were the prey successively of the Tartar and 
the Turk; and the twelve Unitarian colleges of the sixteenth 
century, suppressed in times of persecution and now reduced 
to four, bear ample evidence of the high place that education 
holds in the interest and sacrifices of the Unitarian churches of 
Hungary. 

It is in connection with the needs of the central college at 
Kolozsvar, that Prof. Kovacs has sought to arouse the sympathy 
and co-operation of American Unitarians; and we are glad to 
know that there is good hope that the needed endowment for 
the Channing professorship is likely to be provided for in the 
near future. It will form an additional bond of fraternal interest 
and affection to add this new service to that so gratefully appre- 
ciated and acknowledged lately, the permanent foundation of the 
Anna Richmond professorship, and to that earlier benefaction 
which met such enthusiastic and wide-spread response in Hun- 
gary, and which has accomplished such far-reaching results,— the 
translation (or means for the translation) of the works of Dr. 
Channing into the Magyar tongue. 

The many excellent addresses of Prof. Kovacs, and his genial, 
social qualities enjoyed in many of our households, have helped 
to enlarge our knowledge of our Hungarian brethren, and to 
cement and endear the fraternal ties which will henceforth be 
stronger and more conscious in our hearts than ever before ; and 
we trust that, in his return to his home and his work, the sense 
of fellowship with their American fellow-religionists may be 
quickened among the Transylvanian Unitarians, as his coming 
has quickened it among us; and that at more frequent intervals 
henceforth we may be permitted to welcome one and another of 
them among us. 

We are glad to publish an account of the late eminent and 
gifted Bishop Kriza, the father-in-law of our visitor, and some 
notice of a recent festival held at his birthplace in his honor. It 
is written by a Hungarian now residing in this country. 


JOHN KRIZA THE POET OF THE MAGYARS, AND BISHOP OF THE 
TRANSYLVANIAN UNITARIANS. 

Who knows not the names of Arvid A. Afzelius, Johann Gott- 

fried von Herder, and Thomas Percy? All were genuine sons 
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of song, whose merits as poets are acknowledged and appre- 
ciated by the countrymen of each. And yet, although they 
sang tuneful melodies, it is not as poets that they are held in the 
highest esteem by the singing and reading people among the 
Swedes, the Germans, and the English. It is as collectors of the 
people’s songs—this most characteristic branch of a nation’s 
poetical literature — for which they are famous and truly great. 
Each of them was a bishop of the Church to which he belonged, 
a truly remarkable coincidence. Still more remarkable is the 
coincidence, when we add the history of the great man whose 
name is placed at the head of this article. John Kriza, the 
bishop of the Transylvanian Unitarians, the immortal poet of 
the Hungarians, secured also by his unequalled collection of folk- 
songs the everlasting remembrance of a grateful people. 

Who was John Kriza? He was born on the 28th of June, 
A.D. 1811. His birthplace is Nagy-Ajta, one of the love- 
liest spots in Transylvania. His parents were unpretentious, 
plain people; his father, a priest of the Unitarian Church. His 
early years of study and struggle we pass over, for we can easily 
obtain a picture of them by looking at his achievements in 
mature years. And a picture of these achievements can best be 
secured by reading an account of a festival held on the 30th 
of last July, at the village of Nagy-Ajta, his birthplace, on which 
occasion a memorial tablet was dedicated to his unperishing 
fame. The originators of the idea to erect this memorial tabiet 
over the house where Kriza was born were the Unitarian youth. 
But the scientific and literary bodies of the nation, and the nation 
itself, permitted them not to remain alone in their praiseworthy 
undertaking; and, extending a helping hand, a most brilliant fes- 
tival was held in place of the unpretentious one projected. The 
memorial tablet is a black marble, plate, and it bears the following 
inscription as translated :— — 


John Kriza, Unitarian Bishop, Royal Councillor, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Fellow of the Kisfaludy 
Society; Poet and the immortal Collector of the Szekler popular Songs ; 
author of the Vadrdézsdék. Born June 28, 1811; died March 26, 1875, 


Here saw he first the light of day, and here 
Sprang forth the spark of mind which Kriza’s name 
Makes brightly shine. His voice, tuneful and clear, 
Sang here sweet songs; and blessed remains his fame, 
Long as the people hold their own songs dear. 
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The festival began with divine service, at which Joseph 
Ferencz, the present Unitarian bishop, and Rev. Denes Péterffy, 
the eminent divine from Kolozsvar, delivered eloquent sermons. 
Then followed a soul-inspiring song by the members of the 
numerous singing societies present, after which Prof. John 
Kovi&es, the son-in-law of Kriza, delivered the first of the festive 
orations. American Unitarians who had the good fortune to 
hear Prof. Kovacs at the late National Conference held at Sara- 
toga will know how eloquent he can be, what wealth of thoughts, 
what treasure of beautiful language he has at his command, how 
interesting his discourses are. Considering now that on that 
occasion he spoke in his mother tongue, in the tuneful language 
in which Petéfi, Arany, and Kriza sang their unequalled lyrics ; 
that he spoke to an audience composed chiefly of his own stu- 
dents; and finally that the man he spoke of was the grandfather 
of his own loving and beloved children,— we can readily believe 
the statements of the Magyar newspapers, that his oration was 
supremely eloquent. “If it is true,” thus spoke Prof. Kovaes, 
“that the most useful members of society, ay, the true bene- 
factors of mankind, are those who lend the sum of their intel- 
lectual abilities to the cause of elevating mankind by advancing 
their intellectual and moral welfare, by working for the public 
weal and advancing the cause of culture, then we are surely 
justified in celebrating the memory of Kriza, in holding in high 
honor his name and fame; for he devoted all his life to these 
causes. All the hopes of his youth, all his aspirations find crea- 
tions as a poet, all the labors of his manhood, and all the devo- 
tion and care of his old age, belonged to that foremost thought 
of his to see the Magyars becoming a nation truly great, and 
therefore intelligent, strong, powerful. Nigh on forty years did 
he labor as a priest, a teacher, and a bishop. And the same 
length of time was he with eloquent speech, with pen and deeds 
the zealous apostle of true Christian brotherly love, the consci- 
entious servant of free humanity. The Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences and the Kisfaludy Society honored his memory in their 
midst by having eulogies delivered over him, and an American 
co-religionist spoke thus of him: ‘ Philosophy and love, energy 
and tenderness, science and deep religious feeling, independent 
thought, devotion and piety, made up his character.’ ” 

To the better characterization of Kriza, and to show the 
esteem in which he was held by his nation, I will give extracts 
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from letters read at the festival, at the conclusion of Prof. 


Kovacs’ speech. The Hungarian Academy of Sciences wrote 
thus : — 


Kriza was one of the most eminent members of the Academy. He 
was elected upon the recommendations of Toldi and Vérésmarty, when 
in the year 1846 his appearance as a poet created such genuine sensation. 
When, later on, he published his Vadrézsék (Wild Roses) and then his 
Szekler Dictionary and his essay on Szekler Idioms, the Academy em- 


braced gladly the opportunity to honor him by awarding to him the 
Samuel prize. 


The Kisfaludy Society speaks of him as follows: — 


Our Society keeps in pious remembrance the memory of its eminent 
member, who as a poet touched a new string in Hungarian poetry,— the 
string of the joys and the sorrows of the Szekler people. 


The Transylvanian Museum Society, of which Count Koloman 
Esterhazy is president, sent also a most flattering letter to the 
committee in charge of the festival. 

Then followed a highly interesting oration by Alexius Jakab, 
member of the Academy, who spoke of Kriza as a poet, teacher, 
priest, and the truly great and noble man, whose memory will be 
kept green by the Magyar Unitarians, and the Magyars generally, 
as long as the human heart shall throb for all that is noble, pure, 
and beautiful. 

On this occasion, also, the professors of the Kolozsvaér and 
Székely-Keresztur colleges established a “Kriza-Scholarship” in 
memory of the poet-bishop. They intend to increase this fund, 
and the income of it will be distributed among the ablest 
students in these two colleges. 

In closing this unpretentious review of this festival in my 
native country, I recall the beautiful lines of an eminent poet, 
lines which on one occasion Kriza quoted, and translated into 
the Magyar : — 

The tide of time flows darkling, 
The tide of time flows sparkling ; 
And grief and joy will blended be 
Till time becomes eternity. 
Wuuam N. Loew. 





Notes from England. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


REMINISCENCES. 


These notes ought to have been recommenced at least a month 
ago, and with a few words of reminiscence and gratitude. Your 
correspondent, gratifying a long cherished desire to see some- 
thing of the United States and “our comrades” there, spent six 
weeks last summer in a hurried run through that part of the 
country which includes New York, Boston, Champlain, Buffalo, 
Chicago, and Washington. His only regret was that distances 
were so long and time so short. Pleasant memories of friends 
and scenes at Boston, Roxbury, Somerville, Cambridge, Con- 
cord, Trenton, Buffalo, Worcester, Chicago, Germantown, New 
York, Saratoga, and other places, will long remain with him; 
and some faces and voices will never be forgotten. Strange that, 
on such a little world, millions of us who ought to know and 
help one another are almost as hopelessly separated as though, 
not an ocean, but eternity lay between us! , 

As for these two peoples, how really one they are! and mani- 
festly becoming more and more one in all abiding things. The 
heavy, insular, obstinate old Englishman is giving place to an 
Englishman that will be just as eager, as lithe, as curious, as 
receptive as any American; and the American, as all the world 
knows, is only too ready to adopt things English, and to be as 
little unlike us as possible. This is very charming. We are 
brothers, and we know it, and we shall know it more and more. 
Republican America will find its best friends and admirers in aris- 
tocratic and royalist England; and old England, led by men ever 
tending to be more democratic (in our sense of the word), will 
command the sympathetic good will and veneration of young 
America. This sounds like a prophecy, but it is in reality a rem- 
iniscence; for it is the result of what your correspondent saw 
and heard and was made to feel in America. 


OUR NEW ARCHBISHOP. 


You who know nothing of the blessings and the reverse of 

a State Church can hardly form an idea of the flutter of excite- 

ment we are all in, whenever a new ecclesiastical head of the 

“National” Church has to be appointed. In consequence of the 

death of Dr. Tait, we have just gone through that experience. I 
10 
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say “we,” though in reality those of us who are at once non-con- 
formists and rationalists rather look on at the show than take 
any part in it. “Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” We have joined no party, we belong to no school, 
we have no favorite. So, when it was announced that Dr. Ben- 
son, Bishop of Truro, was to be elevated to the highest office, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, we took it calmly, and began to 
think about it philosophically as only having a sort of distant 
reversionary interest in the concern. 

Still, the event is historically interesting, especially as we seem 
to be rapidly making history in relation to our State Church ; and 
it is no longer immaterial who takes the helm. Hitherto, the 
head ecclesiastics have been appointed, for the most part, rather 
as safe than as strong men,—as men who could be relied upon 
to cry, “ Peace, peace,” and pour oil on the troubled waters. 

Dr. Tait, the late archbishop, was pre-eminently such a man. 
He was no theologian, he was not a violent churchman, he was 
not a violent anything. He was gracious, scholarly, affectionate, 
rather inclined to be broad; and he certainly believed in the 
daily prayer of the Church, “Give peace, in our time, O Lord!” 
But his prayer was not answered. It has been war, war all along, 
though war often suppressed and occasionally adjusted. The 
State Church is between more than the proverbial two fires. It 
seems to be pretty equally in the hands of the three great par- 
ties called High Church, Low Church, and Broad Church,— the 
Attitudinarians, Platitudinarians, and Latitudinarians, as irrev- 
erent wits have said. These do not love one another. Acts of 
Parliament keep them on the one hand, from turning one 
another into the streets, and enable them, on the other hand, to 
haul one another into the church courts. Then, outside, the 
Liberation Society ceaselessly bombards both the State Church 
itself and the three great parties in it. And, beyond these, again 
hover the agnostics and Sadducees, or the men who, like Gallio, 
“care for none of these things,” but who will be heard of one day 
when the question of Disestablishment comes up for judgment. 
“ Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” The new archbishop has the reputation of being a 
keen administrator, a lover of work, a decided churchman, and 
an energetic organizer of forces. It is beginning to be whis- 
pered, moreover, that there will not be much love to lose be- 
tween him and the “ political dissenters,” inasmuch as his lordship 
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fired, not very long ago, a red-hot shot into their camp, and even 
went so far as to say that their “ would-be liberators” rolled out 
“miles of printed falsehood,” and used arguments or cited facts 
that were “crafty forgeries.” The “masses” look on unconcern- 
edly, or hardly care enough to look at all; and, for a long time, 
the combat will go on between .the “Church militant” on the one 
hand and the “Liberalists” on the other. The side that wins 
the “masses” will win the fight. A few over-zealous bishops or 
pugnacious priests do more for the assailants of the State Church 
than all the “political dissenters” put together. They irritate 
“the general public,” and get the hearty and wholesome con- 
tempt of workingmen, who otherwise would be well content to 
ignore them. This makes it historically interesting to take note 
of the new archbishop, and to observe what manner of spirit he 
is of. 
TWO NOTABLE SERMONS ON “ HELL.” 


Simultaneously, two sermons have been issued in popular form 
on the crucial question of “ Hell,”—the one by Charles Voysey, 
the other by Stopford A. Brooke. The first is a reprint of a ser- 
mon delivered by Mr, Voysey just twenty years ago, when he 
was a young curate in the Established Church. It is a most 
excellent landmark, and is published as such; affording, as it 
does, an admirable example of the humane and religious teaching 
which for about a quarter of a century has been struggling for 
a place in the Church. The sermon is introduced by a state- 
ment of considerable interest, giving, as it does, a vivid glimpse 
of what may be called the inner life of the Establishment. It 
was preached in St. Mark’s Church, Whitechapel, London, dur- 
ing Advent in 1862, in the presence of Mr. Voysey’s incumbent, 
who, after the service, came to him, “much excited,” and told 
him that, though he agreed with him, he would not himself have 
preached the sermon. A few days after, he gave Mr. Voysey 
three months’ notice to quit, one of the “ wealthy parishioners ” 
having declared in the mean time that, if the incumbent did 
not get rid of Mr. Voysey, he would withdraw his support from 
the church and from the parochial institutions; and he had to 
go. This is interesting. We have been told, time out of mind, 
that the State Church is the great safeguard against the 
tyranny of individuals, and that it is the unhappy dissenting min- 
ister who is at the mercy of his “supporters.” It appears, how- 
ever, from Mr. Voysey’s experience, that the State-appointed 
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clergy are just as liable to be controlled and coerced by the 
“ wealthy parishioner.” 

The offensive sermon was an ardent and devout appeal to the 
merciful and just God against the pitiless thoughts of man. The 
spirit of it will perhaps be best illustrated by the following story 
told by the preacher : — 


A gentleman formed a strong friendship with me, which led him to 
tell me his history. It was avery sad one. He had been religiously 
brought up in the Calvinistic school, and had been a pious believer in 
all their doctrines; and, above all, he realized more than many can do 
a belief in eternal torments. But this was not enough to restrain him. 
Unhappily, he left the path of virtue and lived a most abandoned, 
profligate life for some years, for which he told me, weeping, that he had 
no earthly excuse. Some two or three years before I knew him, he 
became sincerely reformed, and had never relapsed into his old sins. 
We talked much together about God and his work in the world, and I set 
before him my views on the nature of divine punishments; namely, 
that they were always, both here and hereafter, the punishments of 
a holy and righteous Father, sent entirely to do us good, and correct 
our faults,—that they therefore could not be hopeless, because God’s 
purpose could not be thwarted. His work never fails, never can fail, so 
that eternal torments are impossible,— not only inconsistent with his love, 
but dishonoring to his wisdom and power. This view to which he had 
been gradually coming he heartily embraced, and then said to me what 
I shall never forget, and what I now repeat, “Would to God I had 
known this earlier in my life, as I think and feel that I should never 
have gone so far astray, had I known what his love and purposes were! 
Go you and preach that in the very streets of London, and you will see 
that it will do more to win men back into virtue and morality, and to 
keep the young and thoughtless from vice, than all the generations of 
teaching which has been intended to frighten men from sin by the 
threats of eternal fire.” 


It is worth recording that, for a sermon in the spirit of this 
incident, Mr. Voysey was dismissed from his work. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that the “iron entered into his soul,” and that, 
seeing the strength of the “orthodox” position in the Church, he 
came at last to the fatal conclusion that Christianity and Calvin- 
ism are identical, and that both had to be forsworn. 

The other sermon was preached in London, by Mr. Brooke, 
last November. It is a keen but profoundly thoughtful attack 
upon the old doctrine, and a luminous presentation of the 
better thought that will surely prevail in time, Mr, Brooke 
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says bluntly of the doctrine of eternal punishment, that we 
ought not only to “deny its truth,” but to “ fight against its lies” 
as something that is doing serious harm, by leading multitudes 
of less educated persons to regard God as “an unreasoning and 
capricious tyrant ”; while, for educated men, “it throws an air 
of fiction over the whole of Christian teaching.” He says : — 


They know, being accustomed to reasoning, that the idea of ever- 
lasting punishment is inconceivable. But they are told that it is bound 
up with the whole of Christian doctrine; that, if they do not believe 
it, they cannot believe the rest. They do not like to leave openly their 
Church or sect, and to profess themselves unbelievers: they are thus 
driven to a more conventional assent, till, by degrees, Christianity 
(infected in their minds by this false doctrine) drops altogether out of 
their heart as a life-impelling power. They see what they believe to be 
a fiction walking about unchallenged and unreproved among doctrines 
which, unaccompanied by this traitor, they could receive as honest and 
true, but which, bound up with it, they must reject. And, sooner or 
later, they do reject the whole. The one black sheep has infected all the 
flock, and all the flock are slain. 


Is not this excellent teaching? And is it not good to know that 


it finds prominence in what is now one of the “high places” of 
the great city? Mr. Brooke’s argument, from the point of view 
of the sovereignty of God, is particularly powerful : — 


We are told that God has conquered the evil of the lost, because 
he has bound them for ever and ever in hell. That is not conquest, 
but rather the notion which a savage chieftain has of conquest, which 
only subdues the outward powers, and yet leaves within the heart 
of millions, still burning unsubdued, the unconquerable will to do 
wrong, the study of revenge, immortal hate, and courage never to sub- 
mit or yield, and, what is else, not to be overcome. But when we think 
of the eternity of goodness and its conquest, and this we have now been 
driven to, the soul exults, even the blood stirs with joy: all nature seems 
to sing along with us. Life puts on its noble aspect. In our loneliness, 
high thoughts and hopes are our companions. Among the crowd of 
men, the light and life and joy of God move along with us. All work 
is dignified and great. Things seem worth the doing, thoughts worth 
thinking, endeavors worth perseverance, temptations worth resisting, 
trials worth the toil of conquering them, life, even the commonest, worth 
living nobly to the end. The curse of time departs. 


Such thoughts as these, from such a pulpit, will not be sent forth 
in vain; and it is delightful to know that they only interpret the 
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thoughts of many hearts, and voice adequately and boldly the 
less pronounced but kindred teachings of thousands. 


GOING OUT TO MEET THE PEOPLE. 


The Unitarians of London have thoroughly roused themselves 
to try a most interesting experiment. A large and handsome 
Town Hall in a densely populated part of London has been 
taken for Sunday evening meetings of a character similar to 
those held in Leicester on Sunday afternoons. The district for 
a mile round is being visited by friends of the movement, who 
leave at the houses of the people a neat four-page paper contain- 
ing all information and an invitation on the first page, and on 
the other three the hymns that will be used on the first Sunday. 
As I am to take charge of the meeting on that day, I may pos- 
sibly send you some notice of it as an eye-witness. One inter- 
esting part of the experiment turns upon the fact that the pro- 
moters and the preacher will be strangers in the district; and, as 
the paper of invitation contains the ominous word “ Unitarian,” 
it will be exceedingly interesting and instructive to see what 
effect is produced upon the “masses” who coolly ignore chapels, 
churches, and preachers. I have a strong impression that our 
natural allies, comrades, and disciples lie precisely where we have 
never looked for them,— among good-natured, well-doing, sensi- 
ble working men and women who have somehow drifted beyond 
the influence of all the Churches. These are by no means irre- 
ligious, still less bad, people: they are simple-hearted, unsophis- 
ticated, shrewd, and, if they could only be got at and interested, 
would take naturally to our humane, kindly, reasonable faith. 
We shall see if it can be done. 

Joun Pace Hopps. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIES. 


Our friend, Rev. A. A. Livermore, sends us a tribute to a 
beloved and revered woman, whose history dates back to the 
early days of our Church, and who has continued to adorn it by 
her faith and good works. 

We give it here: — 

ANNE RYLAND. 


A fine instance of woman’s work in the long ago, that is not 
altogether unworthy to be placed beside that of Miss Catharine 
Fisk of Keene, and Miss Willard of Troy, and Miss Lyon of 
Holyoke, is that of Mrs. Anne Ryland of Cincinnati, who died 
in that city, Nov. 20, 1882, aged eighty-four. She was a member 
of the Unitarian Church, and adorned her profession by a right- 
eous and benevolent life. Soon after her marriage in England 
to Mr. James Ryland, a relative of the Priestley family, they 
emigrated to the then young city of the West, in 1826. Mrs. 
Ryland opened a young ladies’ school, which she continued for 
twenty-two years under circumstances of no little hardship and 
trial, and calling for more than common fortitude, perseverance, 
and moral principle. During this long period, she educated many 
of the daughters of Cincinnati and other Western towns, who 
have contributed not a little to mould the manners and morals of 
those rising communities. She came to bear the fruits of an old 
and refined civilization to lay at the feet of the new. The qual- 
ities of thorough study, strict fidelity, veracity, love of mental 
improvement, superiority to frivolity and vulgarity, serious devo- 
tion to the practical duties of home, and a solid mastery of the 
English language and literature, were merits in her instruction 
that far exceeded any mere showy accomplishments. Cincinnati 
had only sixteen thousand inhabitants. It was but an inland vil- 
lage when she established her school. But the thread of her influ- 
ence has been extended through the intermediate years, till its 
population is now between three and four hundred thousand. 
For, after her decease, her pupils, many of them now grandmoth- 
ers and great-grandmothers, assembled in the Unitarian church, 
and passed resolutions in honor of her memory, and also made 
arrangements to have her likeness painted and placed in some 
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public building as the property of the city, to commemorate one of 
its most useful benefactors. She was through her life one of the 
most earnest and faithful of the Unitarian band, and illustrated 
the faith of. Priestley with a pure and consistent life. Living to 
see her descendants of the third and fourth generation, she inheri- 
ted the blessing of the Hebrew promise, and departed to the 
reward of the just. The name of Anne Ryland ought not to be 
left out of the list of the Unitarian worthies. 


RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

These sketches were begun in the Revue des Deux Mondes in 
1876, and now we have a fresh series of them. 

It 1s not everybody who can give his autobiography to the 
world while living without being charged with presumption, but 
it depends upon who the person is. It is not necessary that he 
should be profound, able, consistent, or even successful as an 
actor or thinker. But he must be somebody that the world is 
interested in, even though it may not approve of him; somebody 
who has never thought about being considered egotistic; some- 
body whose mind is fresh, whose imagination is active, who com- 
mands attention by his very audacity, and in a perfectly innocent 
and genial way makes his confidences to the reader. 

Such is M. Renan. We are indebted to our friends of the 
English Jnqguirer for some knowledge of these sketches, which 
are not yet in book form. And by the way, in passing, we 
would like to remind our friends that the price of this admira- 
ble paper has been reduced, and would commend it to their 
notice. In almost every number, we not only find reviews of 
valuable theological works, but also fresh impressions of books 
in the department of general literature,as in the case of M. 
Renan’s Autobiography. 

We now return to this. M. Renan gives a lovely picture of 
his studies in a Roman Catholic college, and descants in a most 
affectionate way upon his professors, although he was all the time 
slipping away from their doctrines. They were often learned 
Orientalists, and might well command his regard. Some were 
saints to him, “ goodness, light-heartedness, and justice itself, but 
no theologians.” The pupil’s troubles early began between 
science and the good Fathers’ Biblical expositions. He was 
fascinated with Hebrew, but here his difficulties increased. He 
was allowed to attend lectures twice a week at the Collége de 
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France. He got hold of German, and a whole sea of specula- 
tions sprung up. He wished he was “a Protestant, that he 
might be a philosopher without ceasing to be a Christian.” Pity 
he ever abandoned that idea: we are not sure, however, that he 
ever has really rejected the Christian name. We must find out 
as well as we can about him, and acknowledge that he charms 
us at any rate, if we cannot always lean on him. He leaves St. 
Sulpice at length: he was too far estranged from its teachers. 
And yet he suffers: he had every worldly reason, he says, for 
staying in the Church, and his mother’s heart was torn by his 
doubts. 

He calls this period Naphtali, or the period of wrestling. The 
good ecclesiastics treated him gently at his departure. They still 
hoped he would return to the true Church. He went into Brit- 
tany to spend the holidays with his mother. Here, he had time 
to think. “Christianity,” he says, “appeared” to him “ greater 
than ever,” but he no longer believed in the miraculous. For 
some time, he “ was a Protestant”; he read Herder; he felt the 
power and beauty of religion; he had high appreciation of the 
gospel ideal of the life and character of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity. The belief in the mighty personality of Jesus was 
his “strength and stay against Orthodoxy.” Hence, his Vie de 
Jésus. “Jesus has in a very real sense,” he says, “always been 
my Master.” 

We observe he says “has been always,” not “ was for a time,” 
my Master; and we feel cheered with this statement, although 
this man’s intangible beliefs will perhaps the next minute slip 
out of our grasp. “Who will found among us,” he asks, “a 
rational and critical form of Christianity? May I myself co- 
operate in this great work! I recite the Psalms by heart; and I 
could pass hours in the church, if I yielded to my inclination. A 
gentle and simple form of piety stirs my heart to its centre.” 
Why do not our liberal French brethren, we may ask, get hold 
of this man? He may not want to be got hold of. He is a will- 
o’-the-wisp perhaps. His mind now runs perhaps too much on 
Oriental studies, archeology, etc., to blend with practical relig- 
ious work; and, yet, he seems at times to cry out for rational 
Christianity. To go back. He enters at length a school as 
tutor with a salary, where he remains three years. Then, he 
sets up for himself with a friend of a philosophical turn of 


mind; and they discussed all questions, and were in a general 
1 
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state, he says, of fermentation of thought. He closes this 
chapter with some rather striking thoughts in regard to en- 
grossing friendship : — 


One of the ideas that I have most frequently had to combat is that 
friendship, as ordinarily understood, is an injustice, an error which 
only permits you to appreciate the virtues of one individual, and closes 
your eyes to the good qualities of other persons, perhaps more worthy of 
your sympathy. I say to myself sometimes, following out the ideas of 
my old masters, that friendship is an act of larceny toward society in 
general, and that in a superior world it can have no existence. 


We shall hope in a future number to continue our notice of 
this interesting Autobiography. 


WOMEN ABROAD. 


This year, for the first time, Scotch women will exercise the 
municipal franchise, says the Woman Suffrage Journal, and 
meetings have been held in various places to arouse women to a 
sense of their duties and privileges. It appears that ladies con- 
nected with the temperance movement abroad have been very 
active in this work. Our temperance women, with their great 
organization, have been rather slow and timid on the suffrage 
question. They have naturally enough been careful about mix- 
ing themselves up with party strife, knowing that the meshes of 
politics have ensnared many a weak man who would otherwise 
have been on the temperance side, and held back the cause for 
years; but they now are beginning to see that woman can do 
most for temperance when she has a vote, and so the wedge is 
being entered on all sides. Some women want to vote to close 
the dram-shops, some to put the right persons on the School 
Board, some want a higher education and university doors open 
to them, and by and by complete enfranchisement will come,— 
complete liberty for women, in short, to do what they choose, 
without men feeling obliged to tell them what is their vocation 
or becoming and proper for their sex. Our readers are doubt- 
less aware of the great change in the future of English women 
the past season, in the “ Married Woman’s Property Act of 
1882.” We have some interesting facts in regard to the early 
beginnings of this movement. Every reform has had its dawn- 
ing in the hearts of a few brave people, who have patiently ham- 
mered away at the evil. It seems that Mary Howitt, Mrs. 
Jameson, Miss Leigh Smith, sister of the brave arctic explorer, 
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formed a committee, got three thousand signatures, and presented 
them to the House of Lords in 1856, through Lord Brougham. 
Sir Erskine Perry presented a similar petition to the House of 
Commons. At the Social Science Congress, the past autumn, Mr. 
Hastings, M.P., declared that it was an error to suppose that 
English law had always handed over a woman’s property to her 
husband in absolute possession. The only property then worth 
considering was land. In Norman days, a woman did not lose 
her landed property on marriage. If her husband survived her 
with issue, he had a tenancy for life: he could lease, but could 
not alienate without her consent, and on his death her property 
went to his heirs. The injustice arose with the growth of per- 
sonal property. The old law of personal property enabled a rich 
woman to get out of the difficulty, through expensive law-suits ; 
but it bore hard on poor women. When the question was first 
brought up by the Law Amendment Society, a well-known man- 
ufacturer sent a list of the names of honest, respectable, hard- 
working girls who had been ruined pecuniarily by marriage. In 
every case, the husband had taken possession of the wife’s earn- 
ings and spent them in profligacy, and come upon her with their 
children for support. Miss Helen Blackburn read an able paper 
before this Congress, showing also how much more real freedom 
women had in feudal days, and how they held posts of public 
responsibility. A successful movement is being made in some 
towns of England to put women on committees as guardians in 
connection with Poor Laws. 

Since writing the above,a great woman’s meeting has been 
held in Scotland, in a hall containing four or five thousand per- 
sons. The sister of John Bright, Mrs. McLaren, presided with 
much gentleness and dignity. In answer to a sneer from some 
Scotch gentleman that these Woman’s Rights ladies were dis- 
contented old maids, “social failures,” it was remarked that, out 
of the fourteen women active in the movement, eight were mar- 
ried women. Mrs. Cady Stanton, from America, was present, 
and among other things said: “It has sometimes been said that 
this movement of ours is antagonistic to man. My friends, how 
can that be? The women on all our platforms have sons as well 
as daughters; and think you a mother could do aught to take 
from the dignity, the honor, the glory, and the praise of her 
sons ?” 

The death of Miss Rhoda Garrett is a very severe loss to the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 
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LOW CHURCH VIEWS. 


The Low Church, so called, is beginning to feel that it has no 
power to get hold of the masses. The Bishop of Peterborough, 
although, as The Baptist says, he has been tilting at the “ Salva- 
tion Army” for its “slang and sensationalism,” declares that his 
Church “must call in the help of lay agencies, to reach the 
estranged masses.” 

These fanatical people of the “Salvation Army” suffer on both 
sides. It needs a force of two hundred policemen to protect 
them sometimes in the Grecian Theatre against the roughs of 
London. At the Church Congress, the Bishop of Liverpool 
seems to have taken a calm and sensible view of the subject :— 


The Bishop of Liverpool treated the question with his usual far- 
sighted shrewdness, and with characteristic boldness; also uttered what 
must have been rather startling sentiments to such as are at ease or 
asleep in the Zion of the Establishment. The bishop declared that the 
present, state of things was not only unsatisfactory, but actually endan- 
gered the very existence of the Church; because without the industrial 
orders they were in a minority, and to be in a minority was to be ina 
position in which the Church “would not be long allowed to retain her 
endowments and her connection with the State in this age.” The rem- 
edy suggested was more of that lively and sympathetic preaching which 
will ever have attractiveness for the people. 


GERMANY. 


The London Jaquirer through a correspondent gives us a for- 
lorn picture of the State Protestant Church in Germany. Their 
audiences are represented as thin, and in the university towns 
few students go to church. People after being confirmed go to 
church once or twice a year. Sunday is a day of revelling, and 
the parson himself hurries through the morning service to get at 
his game of cards. We have seen somewhere else of late a 
similar account, and worse comments on the self-indulgent 
habits of the parish priests. No time could certainly be better 
for our liberal Christian brethren in Germany to make a mark 
by the reasonableness of their doctrines and the purity of their 
lives. The death of Pastor Bitzius, one of the editors of our 
German exchange, Die Reform, is a great loss to the Liberal 
Protestant Union. 

ITALY. 

We have received a letter from our friend and co-worker, 

Prof, Bracciforti of Milan, from which we give some extracts : — 
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Mian, 15 Via Durint, 2d December, 1882. 

Dear Friend,— It is a very, very long time since I wrote to you last, 
though I really am not prepared to acknowledge that my memory did 
not very frequently revert to you. I should like so much to be able 
to give cheering views of my missionary work to you and all the dear 
friends who have shown me such kind sympathy. I always hope to see 
some more favorable results, some fairer promise of better things in 
my beloved country. And soI wait. I put off writing from day to day. 
I do not give up hope. Far from it. The bright vision of the religious 
future of the world, wherein my country shall have a prominent feature, 
by transforming a narrow-minded popery into the true Catholicism, 
is ever before me; but it so happens that the little we have achieved 
already seems to me next to nothing, and not worth mentioning. 

I received from Southern Italy, not long ago, a manuscript from a per- 
son who wished his name not to appear before the public, in order not to 
grieve his old mother. The manuscript was worth printing, for the clear 
and forcible views of our Unitarian Christianity it contained, though I 
did not share the writer’s opinion as to the character of the Apostle 
Paul. I showed it to some friends, and it was determined we should 
publish it. So we have done, and you will receive a copy soon after this 
letter. The work was highly praised by the Senatore Verenzio Mamiani, 
in one of the latest, if not the last, of the issues of the Philosophical 
Review. 

In Rome, also, there are symptoms of approaching acceptance of our 
Unitarian views. The President of the Association of the Employés, 
under the Italian Government, is one who holds our liberal views of 
Christianity; and I am confident he will be in due time the means of 
doing much good. He is also a popular orator, and is still young. 
Signor Beizzo is his name. . . . 

The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine reaches me regularly. 
God be blessed! I have more health and strength now than formerly for 
my work. Ever faithfully yours, 

FERDINANDO Braccirorti. 
INDIA. 


The “ New Dispensation,” led by Mr. Chunder Sen in Calcutta, 
seems to have carried captive a good many of the Brahmo Somaj 
people, although a considerable number, as represented by Miss 
Collet in her Year Book, go on sensibly in their old way, hold- 
ing their meetings, worshipping one God, and doing systematic 
works of charity. But Mr. Sen’s sentimentalism waxes stronger 
every day, and also his love of mysterious rites mingled with a 
modern sensationalism suited to the present day. His pilgrims 
have a way of addressing the spirits in heaven, believing in 
actual communication with them. Here is one sentence, which, 
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if literally translated from the vernacular, does not evince that 
power of rhythmic utterance which we should expect from 
descendants of ancient Brahmins, but rather the agglutinations 
of the German tongue, as represented perhaps best in some of 
Carlyle’s latter-day pamphlets. As he is one of the spirits in- 
voked, perhaps Mr. Chunder Sen had been reading him. 

Here is a specimen, which we get from the Unitarian Herald: 


“We welcome thee, Deep Ocean-like Soul, unfathomable Thought, hid 
in Infinity, America’s prophet of Spirituality, Emerson”; “we honor 
thee Broad-souled, Large-minded Stanley, ever bent on widening thy 
master’s Church, thou Foe of sectarianism, Apostle of catholicity, hug 
us into thy wide embrace, bold Stanley”; “and to thee, O Carlyle, we 
offer our homage, thou Solitary idealist amid English materialism, thou 
Respecter of heroes and prophets amid nineteenth century rationalism.” 
“Be with us evermore, Sons of God.” The conch-shell was sounded, and 
the pilgrims said, Peace, Peace, Peace. 

Martua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A History of English Prose Fiction. From Sir Thomas Malory 
to George Eliot. By Bayard Tuckerman. New York. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 


There are various ways of studying a novel besides that which 
takes into consideration merely its literary and artistic qnalities. 
It may be a transcript or reflection of contemporary life, it may 
have for its purpose the presentation of some historic period, or 
it may aim at the inculcation of ethical or philosophical teach- 
ings. Some distinct purpose and teaching almost every great 
novel is sure to have; some meaning is to be found in it other 
than the artistic one. Scott paints historic times; Thackeray 
attacks snobs; Dickens has social reforms to bring about; 
George Eliot has a philosophy to inculcate. The novel has 
also its interest as a reflection of individual experiences and 
social conditions. Charlotte Bronté reflects the narrow life 
amid which she lived, and more than any other novelist re- 
produces the persons and experiences of her restricted environ- 
ment. Again, the work of a novelist is to be studied in the light 
of the philosophy he holds, as in the case of Goethe and Haw- 
thorne. His religion or social philosophy is of no less impor- 
tance, as with Auerbach and Hugo. From many other aspects, 
the novel may be viewed; but any thorough study of the novel 
must bring all these directions in which it may be developed 
into full and distinct view. 

In what manner and to how large extent the novel is the 
reflection of contemporary life may be seen in William Forsyth’s 
study of The Novels and Novelists of the Highteenth Century in 
Ilustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age, published in 
London in 1871. The coarseness of Fielding and Sterne was the 
coarseness of the time in which they lived. In the same way, 
nineteenth century life, ideas, and tendencies could be easily 
depicted from a study of its leading novelists. How much of the 
cynicism, sentimentalism, and scientific pretension of our time 
would be found reflected in the pages of Thackeray, Dickens, 
and George Eliot: American social tendencies at this very 
moment are truthfully presented to a remarkable extent by 
Howells, Miss Phelps, and Henry James, Jr. 
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The many other ways in which the novel may be regarded 
have been considered by David Masson, the biographer of Mil- 
ton, in his British Novelists and their Styles: Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. This. book is a 
course of four lectures, and was published in 1859; but it is the 
best work on the subject. The first lecture discusses the novel 
as a form of literature; the second takes up the eighteenth 
century novelists; the third deals with Scott and those he af- 
fected; while the fourth studies the novelists since Scott. These 
lectures deal with many of those causes already suggested which 
affect the form and purpose of the novel, as realism or romanti- 
cism in art, religious beliefs, and philosophical theories. 

To some extent, Tuckerman combines the methods of Forsyth 
and Masson; yet his main purpose, as he says in his preface, is 
“to trace the gradual progress of English prose fiction from the 
early romance to the novel of the present day, in such connec- 
tion with the social characteristics of the epochs to which these 
works respectively belong as may conduce to a better compre- 
hension of their nature and significance.” His main purpose 
thus being to consider the novel as the reflection of contem- 
porary life, he gives less attention to the novel as an artistic 
literary form and as a medium of inculcating esthetic and philo- 
sophical theories than could have been desired. He divides 
English history into the ages of Chivalry, Chaucer, Elizabeth, 
the Puritans, the Restoration, the Eighteenth Century, and the 
Nineteenth Century. Each of these periods is first described, 
in some cases quite fully,—as the age of chivalry has twenty 
pages given to it and the eighteenth century occupies thirty- 
four. The novels of each period are then considered as a reflec- 
tion of its life and thought. The studies of the different periods 
are well done, while the accounts of the literary development of 
the novel in each period are good. The chief limitation of the 
book is in the last chapter. The study given to the nineteenth 
century novels is very inadequate. A hundred pages more 
ought to have been given to it. The book would have been 
greatly increased in value by a more thorough and extended 
study of Scott and his successors, and on a different plan than 
that followed here. Masson has done his work here so much 
better that Tuckerman’s seems of little value. Nearly all the 
great novelists of our century can be studied as well now as they 
ever can be; and a careful review of Scott, Hawthorne, George 
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Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray, Dickens, and many others, 
would have been of great value. Their method, literary art, 
ethical purpose, and philosophic grasp of the facts of life afford 
material for a most interesting and profitable study. 

The purpose of Mr. Tuckerman may, however, be fairly 
considered to have been fulfilled. He regards the novel as a 
reflection of manners: it is to him a transcript of social life. 
Considered from this somewhat narrow point of view, his his- 
tory of British pure fiction has been well done. It is not a true 
history, because the novel may justly be regarded from many 
other points of view, some of which are almost as necessary to 
a full consideration of its history as this one. Yet it may be 
well that this particular purpose and meaning of the novel 
should be very distinctly brought out, as it is one often neg- 
lected. The life of any period is nowhere so well reported 
as in its novels; and it is for this reason that the history of the 
novel must be written in close relations to the history of moral 
and social life. Mr. Tuckerman’s study is of special value to the 
general student, because it includes a very full account of all the 
principal novels written previous to our own century, with a 
careful study of the plots and numerous extracts. The last 
chapter treats of the nineteenth century novel of life and man- 
ners,— Scotch life, Irish life, English life, American life, the his- 
torical novel, the novel of purpose, and the novel of fancy. 

G. W. ©. 


Morocco and its People. 


Morocco appears of late years to have aroused the attention 
of European nations, and excited a more eager interest and 
study of its land and people than any of the States of Northern 
Africa. This is due, no doubt, to the recent wars with Spain 
and France, and to the strong tide of commerce, setting slowly 
but irresistibly toward the isolated regions of Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa; a tide that will unquestionably, ere many years are 
past, force its way through Morocco and Algiers, carrying civili- 
zation in its train. Yet perhaps no two men did more a few 
years ago to thrill Europe with wonder and admiration at the 
marvellous glory of color and picturesque beauty of the archi- 
tecture, costumes, and street life of the north African cities than 
those two quiet young men who conquered them with their pen- 
cils,— Fortuny, the Spanish, and Henri Regnault, the French 

12 
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artist, both of whom died too young to give to the world the rich 
fruits of their perfected and ripened genius. 

Whoever wishes to gain further knowledge of “ _— and 
its people” cannot do better than read the entertaining and spir- 
ited book of De Amicis, the Italian traveller, who has given to 
the world other interesting books of travel. 

So racy, graphic, and entertaining is the story of all he did 
and saw in Morocco, and so gracefully is it interwoven with bits 
of history, suggestions about trade, details of the life and habits 
of its people, that few will drop the volume till they have reached 
the last sparkling page. Among many fine passages, the terse, 
vigorous, short sketch of the postal service, and exhausting 
duties of the couriers of Morocco, is a gem; and every sentence 
stands out like the details of a picture. Who can read without 
a smile, of thieving as a high art among the Beni-Hassam, or the 
inimitable description of the soldiers of Fez drawn up to receive 
the Italian Embassy, which well-nigh equals the account of Fal- 
staffs troops? Or who can hear of the populace swarming 
around and cursing the peaceable travellers, or attacking the in- 
offensive painters while sketching a building, without gaining a 
vivid glimpse of the character of that ferocious, warlike, and 
Christian-hating race, the Moors, in whose haughty breasts still 
rankles the bitter fact that their ancestors were driven out of 
Spain by Christian foes? And the present darker aspects of the 
land, its rulers and its people, heightens our previous knowl- 
edge of the fierce character of the race, and of the blighting 
effects of centuries of despotism, oppression, and awful cruelty 
on the part of the rulers, as well as of the low state of morals 
and the dense ignorance into which the people have sunk. 

The climax of the book is of course reached, when the embassy 
is received in state by the Sultan, and the reader is introduced 
to that young, majestic, and gracious sovereign, Muleh-el-Hassan. 
There is hope for Morocco, with so benign, gentle, and withal 
progressive a monarch. 

A quotation from Baron de Hubner (on pp. 297, 298) will give 
the American reader first a start of intense surprise and then a 
sense of amusement in what seems at first sight a caricature of 
life in one of our own bustling cities, where the poorest child 
freely receives a good education, where crowded railway stations, 
avenues of stately buildings, and elegant shops, theatres, concert 
and lecture halls, and churches bear witness to the activity of its 
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inhabitants, and to their love of religion, music, and art. Yet 
look again! The next feeling will be one of sharp pain and sad- 
ness. Here, for one brief moment, it is permitted us, as the old 
proverb says, “to see oursels as ithers see us,”— a most rare and 
salutary privilege. Is this, we ask ourselves, pained and humili- 
ated, how we look to other civilized nations? Are we in deed 
and truth a set of overtaxed, care-taking, dispirited, restless men 
and women, and young-old children, crazed by the Anglo-Saxon 
mania for work; killing ourselves by overwork and hurry, or 
by overmastering greed for riches, or for place and power, giving 
ourselvés no time for tranquil enjoyment of nature, nor leisure 
for the charms of home life and home affections, and the pleas- 
ures of the intellect? Let us look bravely at this picture of our- 
selves, and learn wisdom. Alas! coming so soon after Herbert 
Spencer’s warning, this dark sketch, or rather shadow, looming 
up behind all the enterprise and material success of our people, 
may teach us that all this wonderful achievement and marvellous 
outlook into a still more glorious future will prove the nation’s 
ruin, if, in its fever of instant conquest and frenzied haste to do 
more than can possibly be crowded into the short span of the 
present generation or the next, it shall fall spent and lifeless to 
the earth, Jeaving a more steady, vigorous, slow, yet perhaps infe- 
rior race to enter in and possess the land. 

It is to the masterful hand of commerce, which, as history 
teaches, has in the past wrenched open more firmly closed por- 
tals and overleaped more formidable barriers than it now finds 
opposed to its advance into Africa, that we look to restore to 
Morocco the greatness of its past in letters, art, and science. 
And, when the distant day dawns in which these fierce haters of 
Christianity shall embrace the religion of the gentle yet powerful 
“Saviour of the World,” what ardent, passionate, devoted Chris- 
tians they will make! M. B. C. 


Life of 8. Philip Neri. By Alfonso Capecelatria. London: 

Burns & Oates. 1882. 

Charles Follen used to recommend the reading of the Saints’ 
Lives of the Catholic Church, for devotional quickening. That 
of Neri, lately translated from Capecelatria, brings this counsel 
to mind. If he was the saint in the calendar, he was the humor- 
ist in the traditions of the Church, holding no doubt, with his 
disciple Faber, that the sense of ridicule was one of the great 
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helpers of grace. When he moved his household from San Giro- 
lamo, he gave the brethren a queer lesson in humility, the pro- 
cession which he led reminding one of an Irish family on May 
day in New York city,—one brother carrying an earthen 
pipkin, another shouldering a frying-pan, another armed with 
the spit, another embracing the copper kettle. Sometimes, St. 
Philip set his spiritual sons to sweeping streets, begging at 
church doors, carrying hods of stone and mortar, wearing the 
master’s hair shirt as a cloak through the streets of the imperial 
city. Nor was this all: the historian, Baronio, he made do daily 
duty as a cook; Bozio he obliged to serve as a pauper at the fu- 
neral of a pope, on the ground that “whoever wished to pray 
without self-mortification was a bird trying to fly before it was 
fledged.” A still stranger story is told, but not in this book,— 
that, sent by the pope to examine the miraculous gifts of an 
abbess, he commanded her to pull off his muddy boots. She 
refused. He waited for no other exhibition of her graces, but 
rode back to Rome, assuring the pope that he need not give 
himself any more concern about the pretender. 

His spiritual influence was quite irresistible. As one pope 
after another found it impossible to tempt this rare saint to 
either the honor of high office or its exalted usefulness, his dis- 
ciples struggled against church preferment, and delayed as long 
as possible separation from their master. Not only did the saint 
himself refuse the cardinalate again and again, but his followers 
fled from it in terror. Even bishoprics and archbishopries they 
were slow to accept, publicly professing their incapacity, and im- 
ploring their friends to intercede for their release. The struggle 
of Baronio, whom Philip had trained in the servilities of the 
kitchen, would seem unnatural in a work of fiction. Besides 
pleading his incompetency for the notary’s office, and protesting 
it would break off his history, he begged most zealously for 
delay. When it came to the highest promotion the Church 
could bestow, every kind of evasion was practised in vain. At 
last, the pope ordered in the purple robes; and two of his officers 
were directed to take off Baronio’s cassock, and invest him with 
the cardinal’s robes. But Baronio threw himself on the floor, 
struggled as for life, and begged so piteously for a respite that 
the officers gave way. His prayers even moved the whole ora- 
tory to intercede in his behalf, but in vain. The saint himself 
could not surpass his disciples in unwillingness to be honored, 
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As the stroke was about to fall, Baronio publicly declared he had 
rather die, and assured them that his colleague, Tarugi, was far 
fitter. The pope acknowledged the plea by making Tarugi 
cardinal; but the following day, after Baronio had been per- 
suaded that his flight would be an insult, he worked his way, 
though forbidden, to the bedside of Clement VIII., threw him- 
self in a paroxysm of grief at his feet, only to be compelled to 
surrender by threat of excommunication. 

Simplicity of living was part of this habitual humiliation. 
Philip himself for many years slept on the ground, spent whole 
nights in prayer, feasted only on bread and herbs, subdued 
his flesh with hair shirt and scourge. All his oratory did the 
same. Without being bound by vows like the .monks, they 
dressed as poorly as possible, ate and slept as little as possible, 
prayed and fasted as much as possible. No rules a large body 
could have safely followed came up to the severity they prac- 
tised of free will. St. Philip realized his famous declaration: 
Nothing is so glorious in a Christian as to suffer for Christ. The 
worst tribulation of the servant of God is to be without tribula- 
tion. Who bears affliction with patience has paradise, who does 
not has hell. This life-long self-denial, neither aided by written 
nor verbal obligations, is said to be maintained to our time. Hav- 
ing the control of immense wealth, they permit no indulgence 
of the flesh. Sought eagerly by lords of the land and lords of 
the Church, they do not seek their banquets, nor imitate their 
“purple and fine linen,” nor smile at their pomp. So that his 
grandest work may fairly be taken to be the establishment for 
these centuries of a large body of clergy devoting themselves in 
perfect freedom to the instruction of the young and to spiritual 
perfection. Their house in England is said to be composed of 
converts from the Episcopal clergy, seeking, like Newman and 
Faber, a higher sanctity. 

St. Philip has the fame of such miracles as restoring the sick 
by laying hands upon them, with fervent prayer. As perfect 
confidence was reposed in his assurance of recovery, and he was 
popularly credited with knowledge of coming events, these cures 
do not seem half so wonderful as that, with broken ribs and pal- 
pitation of heart, he was able to bear eighty years of constant 
austerity, pitiless scourging, and intense exhaustion. Dying in 
1595, he received canonization in 1622. 

F. W. H. 
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Moravian Missions. By Augustus C. Thompson, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 


Moravian missions take the lead, as every one knows, of all 
modern efforts. It was at Copenhagen, in 1718, that a Christian 
negro servant made known to Count Zinzendorf the degraded 
heathenism of West India slaves. This humble pleader for his 
race found eager sympathizers at Herrnhut. Two young men 
instantly devoted themselves, without salary and without means 
of support, to the novel enterprise, expecting to live by manual 
labor, willing to peril life for the Master’s sake. It is an exagger- 
ation that any of the brethren became slaves to reach the slaves. 
But they did go among some cannibal tribes, into deadly cli- 
mates, with no sufficient food, and no shelter sometimes but the 
jail. And this was before Grenville Sharpe, the first English 
anti-slavery man, was born, half a century before Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, without any association for their support, with no 
more education than ordinary mechanics, and no powerful patrons 
for their enterprise. 

Their peril as well as their suffering was greater than the world 
believes. In the East Indies as well as the West, nominal Chris- 
tians threatened their lives, misrepresented their purpose, excited 
every prejudice against them, threw them into prison, and plot- 
ted their destruction. Dutch traders and sailors felt that their 
cruelty would be exposed and their profligacy held up to scorn. 
A single planter in the island they first visited was not ashamed 
of murdering threescore slaves. Several plantations averaged 
fifteen thousand whippings a year. So, in Ceylon, the Dutch 
clergy combined with the colonial government to drive them 
away. In Lapland, the State Church shut up their paths. On the 
Arctic Ocean, sectarian violence hurled them back to Herrnhut. 
Malarial fever fought against them effectually at St. Thomas, 
and many an island mission had to be hallowed by their blood, 
one of these apostles simply saying to a dying brother, “ Depart 
in peace, brother beloved.” 

In proportion to the numbers employed, the money spent, the 
supporting force, the result was and is amazing. Commenced by 
six hundred poor exiles at Herrnhut, only five years after they 
had felled the first tree, with the few shillings of a couple of 
German mechanics, they now spend annually a quarter of a 
million of dollars, sustain over two thousand missionaries, and 
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number heathen converts actually exceeding the seventy thou- 
sand of their own church membership. 

Herrnhut itself might be termed a missionary college. Daily 
prayer is offered for missions: the universal feeling is that God 
has given them the highways and hedges in charge. The 
Saviour’s parting command binds them the same as it did the 
first apostles. Theirs is the very self-forgetfulness of Barbarossa 
on his way to conquer Jerusalem, when told that his son was no 
more: “ My son is dead, but Christ still lives! Forward, soldiers!” 
Epochs of Modern History. “Edward III.” By the Rev. W. 

Warburton, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


With three Maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. pp. xx, 281. $1.00. 


A good work are Scribner’s Sons doing in publishing these 
small and attractive volumes on Epochs of Modern History. 
Most histories are so long as to repel common or even un- 
common readers, or so dry by their brevity as to fail in awaken- 
ing curiosity. A brief, bright, readable work on the great 
epochs of history, so small that the reader can take it in hand 
and stand before the fire as it charms the reader, is a blessing. 
Such is this volume. It covers a most interesting period of 
English history, and is written in a clear, glowing style, which 
pleases and holds the reader, It has a good index, as all histo- 
ries should have, even as brief a one as this. The mechanical 
execution is good. 

Science and Sentiment, with Other Papers, chiefly Philosophical. 


By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. pp. 506. $2.50. 


Nothing is written by President Porter which does not pay 
for reading, and some of it for rereading. The essays collected 
in this volume are reprints from previous publications. Though 
treating of the most profound subjects of thought, they are made 
pleasant reading by the lucid style and wide scholarship of the 
author. There are fourteen of these essays, each worthy of care- 
ful reading. The volume should have an index. 


Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. A Critical Exposition. 
By John Watson, LL.D. pp. xv, 251. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1882. 


“ Among the transcendental philosophers of Germany,” wrote 
Rev. Dr. Hedge, in 1847, “Schelling’s is the richest genius and 
the widest influence. Incalculable has been the influence of his 
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profound intuitions on philosophy, letters, science, art, on all 
departments of human thought. His word was the breath of 
spring to the intellectual world of his time....He is the poet 
of the transcendental movement, as Fichte is its preacher.” In 
this second volume of Griggs’ Philosophical Classics, Dr. Wat- 
son has given a somewhat arid exposition of the System of 
Identity, an exposition which seems conscientiously thorough, 
but is at the same time sufficiently unsympathetic. “The infi- 
nitely richer and fuller system” of i is the one to which Dr. 
Watson bows, while he thinks that “ Fichte and Schelling may 
perhaps be neglected without serious loss.” Prof. Morris would 
have done better in choosing a more enthusiastic disciple for an 
expositor of Transcendental Idealism: the exposition might have 
been less critical, but would probably have been much more of 
a real introduction to the whole mind of Schelling than the 
present one. However, it is so far the best hand-book on its 
subject in the language, and deserves a wide reading. 

Two limitations have been made of philosophy since Schel- 
ling’s system saw the light. On one side, many matters are now 
handed over to the theologians as belonging to their peculiar 
province, about which Schelling knew altogether too much in 
words, but not in fact. On the other side, the growing science 
of psychology has absorbed much of the confused mental phi- 
losophy which blended with the philosophy proper of the classic 
German systems. As Dr. Jowett has shown Plato’s ideas to be 
the first effort of a rudimentary psychology to account for the 
formation of general notions, superseded now in the science of 
mind, and consequently in philosophy, so many of Schelling’s 
conceptions might be shown to be now displaced by an induc- 
tive psychology. But the philosophic faith which he so elo- 
quently expounded, that matter and spirit, the ideal and the 
real, subject and object, are in the last resort identical, is very 
near to the mind of science and to the heart of religion to-day. 
It is enough to name Emerson as a sincere disciple of Schelling, 
to indicate the acceptance of the German philosopher’s funda- 
mental thought in our generation. N. P. G. 
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